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ABSTRACT 
AN ECUMENICAL COLLABORATION TO ERADICATE THE PRESCRIPTION 


DRUG EPIDEMIC THROUGH INTERDICTION, EDUCATION, AND 


REHABILITATION; MARION COUNTY KENTUCKY 


By 
Leonard W. Marr 


United Theological Seminary, 2009 


Mentors 
Ricky Woods, D.Min. 


Terry Thomas, D.Min. 


The objective was to collaborate with the various faith communities of Martin County, 
Kentucky, through the involvement of local pastors and lay people to fight the 
prescription drug problem through involvement in the UNITE (Unlawful Narcotics 
Investigation Treatment, and Education) organization. The methodology utilized a 
qualitative, pro-active research design working toward transformation. The study found 
that local pastors were reluctant to work together, but that lay people did team up to fight 
the prescription drug problem through assuming leadership roles within the UNITE 


organization and other anti-drug activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The model of ministry chosen was to develop a collaborative network to unite 
various denominations in Martin County, Kentucky to participate in the regional UNITE 
program to fight the prescription drug epidemic through interdiction, education, and 
rehabilitation. The focus was to encourage local pastors to assume leadership positions, 
formally and informally with Operation UNITE, a faith based organization founded in 
2004 through the leadership of Congressman Hal Rogers (R) Somerset, Kentucky to fight 
the prescription drug problem in Eastern Kentucky. 

Chapter One will explore the context and define the prescription drug problem in 
Martin County, Kentucky, and why the researcher used this model of ministry. The 
reader will discover the central focus of this research project. 

Chapter Two focuses on the state-of-the art of models of ministry in rural 
Appalachia. The reader will discover what others have written about ministry in 
Appalachia. 

Chapter Three will define the theoretical foundations of the model of ministry. 
These theoretical foundations will include a historical foundation, a Biblical foundation, 
and a theological foundation. 

Chapter Four will describe the research methodology used in this model of 
ministry. Chapter Five will concentrate on the actual implementation of the ministry 


project, the collection of the data, and an explanation of the data analysis. 


Chapter Six will contain the researcher’s reflections, the researcher's summary, 


and the researcher’s conclusions. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Historical Content 

Martin County, Kentucky is one of the more eastern counties in Eastern 
Kentucky. Between 1770 and 1870, this part of Eastern Kentucky went through many 
name changes. It was Fincastle, Virginia, until 1776 when the name changed to Kentucky 
County, Virginia. Later the name changed to Mason County, Virginia. After the 
formation of Kentucky as a Commonwealth State in 1792, this area was still part of 
Virginia, because Kentucky only reached the left fork of the Big Sandy River. In 1799, 
Kentucky finally settled that the right fork of the Big Sandy River (Tug Fork) would be 
Kentucky’s border with Virginia. Mason County, Virginia, changed to Mason County, 
Kentucky.' 

Until 1870, and after West Virginia became a state, the area went through more 
changes. The area divided into four parts as the surrounding counties broke away from 
Mason County: first Floyd County in 1800, followed by Pike and Lawrence Counties in 
1821, and then Johnson County in 1843. 

Martin County is bordered to the south by Pike County, to the west by Johnson 
and Floyd counties, to the north by Lawrence County, and to the east by the Tug River, 
that borders Mingo County, West Virginia. Before Kentucky became the 15" state, most 


of Eastern Kentucky was known as Floyd County, Virginia. Martin County was named 


' Mike Turner, 4 Pictorial History of Martin County (Paducah: Turner Publishing, 2001), 35-42. 
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for John P. Martin, a well-known state legislator and U.S. Congressman from 
Prestonsburg. Martin County formed from parts of Pike, J ohnson, and Floyd counties. 
The county seat is Inez with a population of 545. Other towns in Martin County include 
Warfield, Beauty, and Lovely. The county has one high school, two middle schools, and 
three elementary schools. 

People of Scotch Irish ancestry who came over the mountains from Virginia and 
the Carolinas settled Martin County. Also included are people of German, English, 
Hungarian, and Welsh descent. Many came to this area because they were landless. 
Others were escaped indentured servants from Virginia and the Carolinas. With them, 
they brought a faith tradition that was highly Calvinistic. 

The first county seat of Martin County was Warfield. It later moved to Eden (later 
called Inez) because many felt that Warfield was too close to West Virginia. Local people 
like to quip, “When it was Eden, Adam was a Maynard and Eve was a Jude. “ Moving 
the county seat resulted in contention, which has existed until today. There is still tension 
between this side of the hill (Inez) and that side of the hill (Warfield). During the War 
Between the States, the Martin County area sided with the Union. This is why the 
political makeup is primarily Republican, Abraham Lincoln Republican and not Ronald 
Reagan Republican. 

Until the early twentieth century, people made their living primarily by 
subsistence farming, hunting, and fishing. Many made their living by logging the virgin 
forests of this Eastern Kentucky County. Residents mined coal sporadically, depending 
upon the price and demand. One of the first mining operations was at Himmlerville (now 


called Beauty). It began in 1918 when a Hungarian immigrant, Martin Himmler, began 


mining operations. The company was sold in 1929, and the town was renamed Beauty as 
a public relations effort at improvement. 

Many left the area after World War I and World War II to work in the mills in the 
North and Midwest, namely Detroit, Columbus, and Cincinnati. Many would work their 
jobs during the week, return home on Friday evenings, and stay until Sunday evening 
when they would drive back to their factory jobs. This period, romantically called the 
good old days saw everybody feeling a spirit of egalitarianism. The distinction was made 
between the people who would work and those who did not. Martin County was “home,” 
whether the persons lived there or up North. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson visited the Thomas Fletcher family on April 24, 
1964, and declared his famous “War on Poverty.” Local insiders indicate that Lyndon 
Johnson chose Martin County because it was considered the poorest all-white county in 
the nation. Progress did not come until the infusion of coal company wages raised the 
standard of living. In 1986, over a hundred mines were in operation, producing more than 
7 million tons of underground coal and 5.5 million tons by surface mining. Many who 
had left the county to work up North returned to work in the lucrative mining industry. 

Outsiders own much of Martin County. During the 1940’s and 50’s the 
Norfolk and Southern Railroads acquired four large tracts of land in Martin County 
including over 100,000 acres of mineral rights. In 1981 Norfolk and Southern through its 
subsidiary Pocahontas Land Company, owned nearly 48,000 thousand acres of surface 
land and more than 81,000 acres of mineral rights. Other major landowners include 
Martiki Coal Company, Mt. Sterling Land Company, and Harvard University. Out-of- 


state companies and individuals hold over 75 percent of the owned mineral rights. 


Artificially low tax rates allow for major profits for the owners and coal companies while 
limiting benefits to local citizens. For example, in 1980, the largest owner of mineral 
rights who owned more than 81,000 acres valued at over $7 million paid Martin County 
only $76 in taxes.” Since 1980, the adoption of the Coal Severance Tax has removed 
much of the disparity and Martin County gets more of its fair share of taxes. 

The advent of the coal boom brought about a socio-economic stratification of the 
population. In the midst of the coal boom, schoolteachers and law enforcement officers 
left their positions for much higher paying jobs in the coal industry. Many local people 
who had mineral rights became millionaires during the 1970’s and 1980’s. Then and 
now, Martin County is like a Third World country, with a few rich people, a lot of poor 
people, and a declining middle class. 

In 1970, the population of Martin County was 9,377; it grew to 13,925 in 1980, to 
12,526 in 1990, and the latest estimate is about 10,500. A recent study by the University 
of Louisville anticipates a decline of the school population of about one percent per year 
for the next twenty five years.’ Some call this a conservative estimate. Last year alone, 
showed a 3 percent drop in the overall population. The coal boom of the 1970’s and the 
1980’s is over. Real wages earned by coal miners has decreased significantly. Most 
mines are non-union, and benefits such as health insurance and retirement have suffered a 


decline as well. There is a labor surplus for jobs such as teacher and skilled and unskilled 


laborers. 


* Gary Ball. The Mountain Citizen, June 12, 2003. 


> The Mountain Citizen, June 15, 2006 quoting a demographic study done by the University of 
Louisville. 


Efforts have been made in recent years to boost the fortunes of the area. Two 
four- lane roads, Highways 3 and 645, built within the last ten years run through Martin 
County, connecting it to other parts of the region having colleges, universities, and 
hospitals. Television and the internet open the county up to the outside world. A federal 
penitentiary recently constructed in Martin County, employs 378 personnel; of this 
number, twenty-five live within the county. In addition, a community center with an 
indoor gymnasium, a walking track, several community rooms, and a theater that shows 
current movies was constructed. 

Martin County made national news on October 11, 2000, when a coal sludge 
impoundment owned by Massey Energy, broke through an underground mine, propelling 
306 million gallons (1.16 billion liters) of sludge down two tributaries of the Tug Fork 
River. By morning, Wolf Creek was oozing with black waste; on Coldwater Fork, a ten 
foot (3m) wide stream became a 100-yard (91m) expanse of thick sludge. The spill 
polluted hundreds of miles (300-500 km) of waterways, contaminated the water supply 
for over 27, 000 residents and killed all aquatic life in Coldwater Creek and Wolf Creek. 
The spill was over 30 times larger than the Exxon Valdez Spill that polluted the coast of 
Alaska, and was one of the worst environmental disasters ever in the southeastern United 
States, according to the EPA. 

Barry Bingham, Jr. wrote in 2005 that mountain top removal was turning Eastern 
Kentucky into a despicable latrine. One of the places cited was the Martiki Mining 
Company located on the Wolf Creek branch of the county. On Memorial Day weekend, 
May 30, 2004, Martin County suffered a tremendous flash flood. Over 1000 people in the 


county were without shelter as the flash flood ravaged the county. President Bush 


declared Martin County a designated disaster area. According to a FEMA spokesperson, 
there were over two million dollars of unmet needs that the state, local government and 
churches would be requested to meet.‘ 

Martin County is susceptible to flooding because many of the mountains can no 
longer absorb heavy rains when they fall due to erosion of vegetation and plant life. 
Because of the flooding, many local churches organized to help provide food, clothing, 
and shelter to disaster victims. Outside organizations that assisted were the Mennonites, 
workers with Samaritan’s Purse, The Church of Christ, United Methodist Commission on 
Relief, the Southern Baptist Relief Organization and others. One observation noted bya 
worker with the Samaritan’s Purse was that not many local people showed up for flood 
relief. One of the reasons given was that the flood affected most people and they resolved 
to tend after their own affairs. 

As stated previously, the make-up of Martin County is primarily Scotch Irish, 
English, German and Eastern European. Early Scotch-Irish settlers brought with them a 
Calvinistic theology. The Presbyterian denomination did not make significant inroads 
into rural Martin County because this denomination demanded an educated clergy. Many 
of the settlers kept the theology but rejected the Presbyterian denomination. They 
developed churches that are unique to the region. These include Primitive Baptist, Old 
Regular Baptist, and United Baptist, which all espouse a highly Calvinistic theology 

Church membership is very important, and the individual may attend church 
faithfully for twenty or thirty years before accepting membership into a local 


congregation. These indigenous churches have kept many of the same patterns, such as 


‘ Barry Bingham, The Courier Journal, Louisville, KY. 


lined-out hymnody and blended-note singing that go back to the Westminster divines in 
Great Britain. These churches have no national denomination system. These indigenous 
churches developed local associations such as the Old Zion Association for the United 
Baptists, Sardis and Old Indian Bottom Associations for the Old Regular Baptists, and 
the Powell Association for the Primitive Baptists. 

These associations mean that these various churches are in agreement with each 
other’s theology and rules. Members of these associations may withdraw fellowship from 
individual churches that do not follow the rules, such as not allowing women to wear 
slacks or allowing them to cut their hair as generally forbidden policies. These churches 
have no colleges or seminaries. 

Individuals who feel the call to ministry in these churches submit to the care of an 
older preacher or elder until their supervising pastor gives his approval for the candidate 
to preach and receive ordination. Pastors receive no salary. Musical instruments are 
forbidden in a majority of these indigenous churches. Closed communion is the norm in 
all the indigenous churches and is only practiced once a year along with foot washing. 
Baptisms are done outdoors, regardless of the weather, in living water such as rivers or 
creeks. 

Martin County also has evangelical churches such as several Free Will Baptists, a 
sprinkling of Independent Baptists, several Nazarene churches, and Churches of Christ. 
Others within this classification include Bible churches and other independent, non- 
denominational, and non-Pentecostal churches. Pastors in this category may have some 


Bible college, but none has seminary degrees. These pastors receive little or no salary 
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with the exception of the Church of the Nazarene. There is one Church of the Brethren 
commonly called the “Drunkards,” that meets once a year for homecoming. 

There are Pentecostal churches in Martin County, namely the Church of God 
(Cleveland, Tennessee), as well as Fire-Baptized Holiness and a variety of independent 
Pentecostal communities of faith. Worship is generally spontaneous with preaching, 
singing, and outbursts made “in the Spirit.” Some of the pastors of these churches do 
have Bible college training. 

An observation that one makes about these indigenous, evangelical, and 
Pentecostal churches is that social concerns relate to personal issues rather than corporate 
concerns and morality. A strong sense of otherworldliness prevails throughout most of 
these congregations. They are characterized by a sense of personal holiness as opposed to 
social holiness. Invariably, these churches call believers to a life of personal holiness in 
response to the sin and depravity of the modern world. 

Mainline churches are sparse. There is one Roman Catholic chapel at the edge of 
the county in the community called Hode; they provide Mass each Sunday. There is one 
medium sized Southern Baptist Church and two small Southern Baptist churches. Bi- 
vocational pastors lead all. There are two small United Methodist churches. An elder 
leads one, and a bi-vocational pastor, who, incidentally, is a coal miner, leads the other. 
There used to be a Presbyterian church that established the first high school in Martin 
County but closed its doors over 50 years ago. There are no Episcopal, Lutheran, 
American Baptists, Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), or United Church of Christ 


churches. 


ll 


There is no ministerial association in Inez or in Martin County. There have been 
attempts in the past to initiate one, but to no avail. The County Judge Executive has a 
yearly breakfast for all pastors and church leaders. It ends with a worship service. 
Problems of the community are discussed with the general response that all should pray 
about the problems of extreme poverty, prescription drug addiction, and alcoholism, 
extremely low-test scores in the schools, a rising crime rate, and a general decline in 
church attendance. 

A majority of the faith communities do not see the role of the church as an 
instrument to initiate God’s justice for the poor, for the environment, for the 
disenfranchised, and for people on the margins. The irony is that many of the churchgoers 
are poor, disenfranchised and on the margins themselves. 

Martin County residents suffer the ravages of floods every few years because the 
mountains have been stripped or removed, so there is nothing to hold back the water. 
Many know that it is unsafe to drink the tap water because the chlorine combines with the 
hydrocarbons dumped into the streams that form carcinogens. Martin County, as well as 
other Eastern Kentucky counties, have one of the highest cancer rates of anywhere in the 
nation. 

Many residents watch as their children and grandchildren succumb to illegal 
prescription drugs. The age group of between 20 and 40 has the highest incidents of death 
due to overdose. The fortunate ones whose families are not on drugs watch as their 
children and grandchildren leave for Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnati or other places in 


order to get a decent job. 
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New roads, television, telephone, and the internet have opened up the county, but 
many of the old provincial mind sets still exist. Martin County has a 19" century 
theology facing 21 century problems. CATS score and The No Child Left Behind 
indicators and rankings place Sheldon Clark High School as one of the ten lowest in the 
state and the two middle schools near the bottom of the state. There is no longer a strong 
identification of the county as home. Many no longer feel a sense of place for the county. 
This is demonstrated by the number of people who make their living within the county, 
retire, and move away to join their children elsewhere. The greatest generation, as 
defined by Tom Brokow, is dying, and there appear to be few who will step up and who 
have a vision to lead the county in politics, industry, and community. 

Change comes slowly in the Appalachian Mountains. Change has not always been 
good for the inhabitants of this region. Although the circuit riding Methodist preachers 
brought the Good News to the mountain people, old time residents recall that it was the 
Methodist and Presbyterian mine owners that worked them long hours, paid them low 
wages and took advantage of them at the company store. It is difficult for main line 
Protestants to make inroads into a region like Martin County. 

Everything is personal. Issues and causes cannot just stand on their own merit, it 
depends on who is presenting these issues and causes. It takes years and years to develop 
enough trust to even enter into the conversation about change, unlike so many do-gooder 
programs of the 1960’s initiated under Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty, such as 
VISTA and the Peace Corps. 

Old timers still recall how many of the VISTA workers smoked marijuana and 


tried to empower the poor dumb hillbillies to improve their way of life. It could be said 
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that they blew in, blew up, and blew out as soon as the funding stopped. It didn’t help 
when Rory Kennedy, daughter of Robert F. Kennedy, came to the area and did a docu- 
drama shown on HBO called Appalachian Hollow. This made-for-TV drama showed the 
worst of the mountain way of life in the same genre as Deliverance and the Beverly 
Hillbillies. Showing the worst of the people in Central Appalachia makes good press. 

Robert F. Kennedy toured eastern Kentucky on February 13 and 14, 1968, landing 
at Bluegrass Airport and traveling over 200 miles in those two days. Kennedy’s purpose 
was to examine the outcomes of the first wave of the “War on Poverty” legislation with 
the people it most affected.” 

Recently, on July 19, 2007, Senator John Edwards made a swing through 
Whitesburg and Prestonsburg in order to bring national attention to the poverty within the 
region, “The Other America,” as Senator Edwards expresses it. Senator Edward’s tour 
followed, in general, Senator Robert F. Kennedy’s excursion through eastern Kentucky ° 

On April 23, 2008, Senator John McCain, candidate for President, walked the 
literal footsteps of President Lyndon Johnson on Wednesday as he stood near the now- 
abandoned front porch on which Johnson declared a war on poverty. Forty four years 
later, Mr. McCain said, “We have a lot to do.” Mr. McCain, who was on the third day of 
a weeklong tour of America’s “forgotten places,” held out the promise of better internet 
service and job training in community colleges to this economically depressed coal 


mining town of less than 650. 


SLoretta Tackett, “Edwards Pledges to Fight Poverty” Appalachian News-Express, July 19, 2007. 


Susan Saulney, “Edwards Ends Poverty Tour by Broadcasting His Theme” The New York Times, 
July 12, 2007 


After his remarks at the courthouse, Mr. McCain went on a minivan tour of the 
surrounding country side, including the porch of the onetime resident Tom Fletcher, 
Johnson’s site for his antipoverty speech. At least one of the locals was disappointed in 
Mr. McCain’s decision to stop at the house, which has a “No Trespassing” sign on the 
porch railing and a padlock on the front door. 

“The war on poverty is in our past,” Eric Mills, an Inez city commissioner, told 
reporters who were traveling with him in a car behind Senator McCain’s minivan. 
Skeeze Ward, a long time resident of Inez stated a few years ago, “We had the war on 


poverty and poverty won.” 
The Prescription Drug Problem 


The area this model addressed was the prescription drug epidemic in Martin 
County, Kentucky. The focus was to develop a collaborative network of various 
denominations and churches within this rural eastern Kentucky County through the 
regional UNITE (Unlawful Narcotics Investigation, Treatment, and Education) program 
The writer’s objective was to involve pastors and church leaders in this established faith 
based program to fight this drug problem. 


Martin County is one of fifty Appalachian counties in the state of Kentucky.’ 
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Martin County is one of the thirty- five counties within the state of Kentucky designated 


distressed (economically) by the Appalachian Regional Commission.* This is the context 


of the researcher’s Doctor of Ministry project. 


Appalachian Regional Commission, 2004. 


5Tbid. 
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The population of Kentuckians living in Appalachia is estimated at 1,142,000 
dispersed over 471 square miles.’ Once heavily dependent on mining, heavy industry, and 
agriculture, one finds more jobs in the service industry, retail, and government.’° This is 
evident by the number of federal, state, and for-profit prisons that have been constructed 
over the past 15 years. In 1965, approximately one third of Kentucky Appalachians lived 
in poverty, but, by 1990, the poverty rate had been cut in half. 

Only 62 percent of adults in the Appalachian region of Kentucky have completed 
high school, compared to the statewide average of 74 percent and a national average of 
80.4 percent.'' As many as 40 percent do not have running water; 30 percent have no 
telephone, and nearly 20 percent are without a working vehicle.’ 

In 2000, three eastern counties, Clay, Laurel, and Martin, reported more DUI 
charges resulting from drugs than alcohol. In 2003, 23 percent of persons in Kentucky 
prisons were there for a drug offense, and many of those in prison for other crimes were 
on drugs or alcohol at the time of their offense.’ 

There were 2,600 drug related deaths in Kentucky between the years 2000-2002. 


Of the 2600 deaths, 1,300 occurred in Appalachian counties. In other words, the fifty 


°U.S. Census, 2000. 
PARC, 2004. 
NUS. Census 2004. 


University of Kentucky Center for Rural Health, 1997 


BKY-ASAP, 2004. 
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counties that comprise Appalachian Kentucky are experiencing drug related deaths at 
four times the rate of the state.'* 

During the first three quarters of 2006 Martin County, population 11,556 was 
averaging one overdose a week with a many of those fatal. The illegal prescription drugs 
include Oxycodoine, i.e. “Hillbilly heroin” or “heroin of the hills“, Xanex, and Lorocet 
tablets. These illegal drugs may be ingested by swallowing, snorting, or interveinious 
introduction, i.e. “shooting up.” Invariably, a person may ingest these drugs, go to bed 
and not wake up because the involuntary muscles that control the heart and lungs stop 
functioning. The group that overdoses is usually between 20 and 40 years of age. 
Whether one is married or single; has children or does not appears not to matter within 
this age category. 

In addition to these immediate catastrophic effects, illegal drugs destroy 
individual initiative and personal integrity and tear families asunder. Young lives, once 
brimming over with hope and promise, are destroyed through addiction and crimes 
committed to feed their addiction. Young people who were raised with a sense of 
personal integrity stoop to larceny, petty theft, armed robbery, prostitution, and even 
murder to feed their habit. 

Prescription drugs have become the street drug of choice in many areas of 


Appalachia. Pharmaceutical drugs are abused within Appalachian areas substantially 


MARC, 2004. 
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greater than the national average.'* Eastern Kentucky drugstores, hospitals, and other 
outlets receive more prescription painkillers than anywhere else in the nation.'* 

These problems pose a huge problem for law enforcement officials, the judicial 
system, and the local jails and prisons. When asked to describe their response to this 
regional problem, sheriffs, local police, Kentucky State Police, judges, probation officers, 
and correctional workers, invariably, state that they are “severely overwhelmed.” 
Kentucky has the second highest Hydrocodone distribution rate in the nation and ranks 
thirteenth in the nation in Oxycodoine use.'’ Five Eastern Kentucky substance abuse 
centers were surveyed and reported a 288 percent increase in the number of narcotics 
abusers seeking treatment from 1998 to 2001." 

OxyContin is the most serious pharmaceutical drug threat in Eastern Kentucky, 
and the region ranks highest nationwide in OxyContin abuse. OxyContin addiction is the 
root cause of a range of criminal activity in Eastern Kentucky such as robbery, theft, 
assault, and various types of prescription fraud.'? OxyContin related deaths in Kentucky 
have increased significantly since 1998. From January, 2000, until May, 2001, the 
Kentucky State Police Medical Examiner’s Office identified the presence of Oxycodone 
in 69 deaths, with Oxycodone levels toxic in thirty six of those deaths. In 2000, the Pike 


County Coroner recorded nineteen Oxycontin related overdose deaths. Pike County is 


"DEA Fact Sheet, 2005. 
"PARC, 2004. 

DEA Fact Sheet, 2005. 
'Tpid. 


‘DEA Fact Sheet, 2005. 
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one of the adjoining counties of Martin County. Seven Oxycontin related deaths were 
reported in Southeastern Kentucky in December, 2000, alone. ”° 

Illegal prescription drugs have a debilitating effect upon the local economy. Many 
young people cannot get a job because of failure to pass a required drug test. The coal 
mining industry has a difficult time hiring and retaining qualified employees because of 
this particular problem. Recently, Wal-Mart, located in Prestonsburg, that had a policy of 
hiring only high school graduates, had to rescind this policy and agreed to hire many non- 
high school graduates because many of the applicants with high school diplomas could 
not pass the drug test. Finally, an area such as Martin County, that is socio-economically 
deprived and needs jobs to come into the county, is being shunned by perspective 
employers because of the drug problem and the perception of an unreliable work force. 

Why is Eastern Kentucky so susceptible to prescription drug abuse? According to 
the National Drug Intelligence Center, the following rationale was given. The 
Appalachian economy is still heavily dependent upon coal mining. Miners spend hours 
each day painfully crouched in narrow mine shafts. Painkillers are often dispensed by 
coal mine camp doctors in an attempt to keep the miners working. Self-medicating 
becomes a way of life for miners, often leading to abuse and addiction.” In addition, 
Kentucky’s death rate from cancer, for which OxyContin is the most effective pain 
management drug, is the fourth highest nationwide.” High rates of occupational injury 


among available jobs in the region lead to high usage of alcohol and pain medication, 


?° National Drug Intelligence Center, 2002. 
"bid. 


Coalition of Appalachian Abuse Policy, 2002. 
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increase social acceptability of substance abuse to treat pain and anxiety, and blur the 
lines between substance use and abuse.” 

There are many obstacles to substance abuse treatment in Eastern Kentucky. First 
is the Appalachian culture that values independence and a reliance on family and 
devalues accepting help from the outside, including substance abuse treatment.’ Other 
obstacles include lack of transportation, unsafe and inadequate housing, lack of child 
care, fatalistic life attitudes, and lack of adequate treatment centers. 

Others are reluctant to get treatment because of an innate fear of the drug 
rehabilitation system and a general mistrust of others. There is the problem of social 
isolation, the inability to afford health services, and low self esteem. ** According to the 
University of Kentucky Center for Rural Health, “More than 18 percent of residents have 
no health insurance, while 35 percent are eligible for Medicaid.” These figures are twelve 
years old, and one suspects that they are even more dire. 

The researcher is a United Methodist pastor who has witnessed these problems 
first hand. The researcher has served in Martin County for over five years. The pastor has 
worked as a community organizer, particularly in the areas of environmental justice, 
flood control, flood response, and home restoration caused by flood. Before entering the 
ministry, the United Methodist pastor spent a career in law enforcement, most of it as an 
educator in the Federal Prison System. 

Before coming to Berea College, in Berea, Kentucky, as a student, the researcher 


grew up in the mountains of Western North Carolina and shares many of the Appalachian 
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values as the people in Martin County, Kentucky. Growing up in faith and attending a 
small Southern Baptist church, the researcher learned the importance of personal 
integrity, hard work, and responsibility for one’s neighbor. 

Initiating change in the Appalachian Mountains is difficult. Many residents state 
that they have been “let down” by outsiders who were advocating change. Many have 
experienced difficulty with workers from “mainline” denominations. 

An example of a successful main line Protestant denomination that has 
established trust is the Red Bird Missionary Conference of the UMC located in Leslie 
County, Kentucky. This is a missionary conference begun by the Evangelical United 
Brethren before they became part of the United Methodist Church. This mission began 
almost a hundred years ago. They established a school where there was not one, they 
established a medical clinic where there was not one, and they established a self help 
store where there was not one before. These people have earned the trust and credibility 
of the people within this region. They have been there for the long haul and did not cut 
and run like so many other programs introduced to the region. The issue is that change in 
the mountains is examined suspiciously by the inhabitants before any conversation can 
begin. 

In spite of the obvious problems caused by prescription drug addiction, local 
pastors and church people have been reluctant to come to the forefront and oppose these 
illegal prescription drugs. Organizations such as UNITE (Unlawful Narcotics 
Investigation Treatment and Education) and DARE (Drug Abuse Resistance and 
Education) abound, but the various faith communities are reluctant to join these 


organizations and openly fight the use of these illegal prescription drugs. As a member of 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY 


This review of literature focuses on the sources that were essential to developing 
the researcher’s study. These resources were helpful in constructing the basis upon which 
to initiate a transformational ministry by collaborating with fellow pastors and religious 
leaders to come together with the UNITE organization to fight the prescription drug 
problem in Martin County, Kentucky. Several authors, from the past and present, provide 
compelling arguments for transformational ministry. 

For one to initiate a transformational ministry, one must understand the faith 
traditions within the region. One will understand that certain key theological concepts are 
part of the belief that one can do transformational ministry. These concepts are the Holy 
Spirit, eschatology, God working in history, and the kingdom of God. 

One common characteristic of all the authors reviewed is that their writings were 
grounded in the Old and New Testaments. One of the keys to transformational ministry is 
hope. In his book, Hope Within History, Walter Brueggemann argues that the themes of 
prophetic hope are fairly constant. There is nothing here that is private, spiritual, 
romantic, or otherworldly. It is always social, historical, this worldly, political and 
economic. The dream of God and the hope of Israel was for the establishment of a new 


social order which will establish peace, justice, freedom, equity, and well being. This is 
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particularly applicable to combating the prescription drug problem in Martin County 
Faith is practiced in the here and now and not in the sweet bye and bye. ’ 

Brueggemann points his reader to Ezekiel 34: 25-31. There is a promise of a 
covenant of peace or shalom. Shalom meaning being reconciled to God, to the 
community or one’s neighbor, and at peace with one’s self. The promise of shalom, 
argues Brueggemann, is twofold. On one hand, the hope is for the renewal of the 
ecological process, so that the field and earth will bring forth abundantly. On the other 
hand, this promise has a political component. The banishments of wild beasts may be 
read literally or as a metaphor. The breaking of the yoke means an end to oppression. As 
applicable to the prescription drug problem, the wild beasts may be symbolic language 
identifying the drug dealers and others who profit from the misery of others. The 
breaking of the yoke symbolizes the end to addiction, crime, disunity, and distrust. 

Another key scripture that Brueggemann directs us is to Isaiah 65: 17-25. In this 
promise, the new heaven and a new earth are characterized by a new economic order in 
which none will pilfer the produce of others, by a new order of health without death in 
childbirth and with no infant mortality, and by a new understanding of God such that God 
shall be present and available at every point of need. Brueggemann asserts that the 
prophets have dreamed the most undisciplined, liberated vision of them all. The prophets 
are resolute and unanimous. It is promised that there will be a decisive change in the 


shape of human life on earth. ? 
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This flies in the face of much of the existing theology in the region. Later in this 
study will discuss how the predominant theology asserts what Thomas Hobbs said that 
life is nasty, brutish, and short; the world is an evil place, and the best one can hope for is 
to be saved from the wrath of God and look to a better life in the hereafter. Brueggemann 
addresses this concern. He asserts that apocalyptic is the most extreme form of hope in 
the Bible, and the most understood. It is misunderstood by those who do not understand 
that this is poetic imagination and who instead want it to be a hard prediction to be 
assessed in detail. Such a view misunderstands both the character of the literature and the 
nature of hope in the Bible. “The biblical way of hope,” says Brueggemann, “is to dream 
large dreams about the powerful purposes of God, but they are not designs, blueprints, or 
programs. To make them such is to deny God’s free governance over the future.” 

God, working through the Holy Spirit, is the direct cause of transformational 
change and there is a record of God’s mighty acts. The records of God’s mighty acts are 
in the Bible, the guide for our faith and practice. “What is God using the Bible to do?” 
asks Craig Dykstra, “The first thing the Bible does is to render an agent, namely, God. 
This means that through the biblical tests we begin to see that behind and in everything 
that happens is an active Presence to whom all is related and in whom it all holds 
together.” Dykstra continues, “The actions and characters that take place in the biblical 
narratives, for example, are not just isolated events and persons who appear and do what 
they do by chance. There is another agency, a will (if you will), that emerges through the 
action of the story. Thus this story is not just about a people who think there is a God and 
that God is doing something redemptive in history. Nor is this God just one of the 


characters in the story. Rather, God is the agency who makes the story and who is 
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revealed through the story. In other words, through the story, God is revealed to its 
hearers as a present reality in the contemporary telling and hearing.””° 

In the Holy Scriptures including both the prophetic and apocalyptic texts we are 
presented with the over arching metaphor of biblical faith, namely the kingdom of God, 
the rule of God, the ordering of life according to the purpose and will of God. This is 
something we, as believers, continually ask: “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven. This hoped for kingdom when God’s will is fully visible will 
replace all the orderings and kingdoms of life that hold our allegiance, The metaphor of 
the kingdom is a radical, revolutionary concept which stand against the present world 
orders. The kingdom of God places all current political, economic, and social orders at 
risk. The coming of the new age and the new government is at the heart of biblical faith. 

Within many of the faith communities in Appalachia, the question arises: Can one 
expect the kingdom of God to come through transformation or does one wait for the 
kingdom of God to arrive with the eschaton? Brueggemann refers to Martin Buber’s 
assertion that the kingdom of God is a goal to be worked toward. Buber says that it has its 
roots in the Sinai covenant and is to be seen as a radical political assertion. It is the 
overriding context of the prophets, who expect and insist that God’s rule take public and 
visible form. This assertion stands up against a predominant belief in many of the 
Appalachian churches that the Old Testament was nailed to the cross along with Jesus 


Christ.’ 


Craig Dykstra, Growing in the Life of Faith (Louisville: Geneva Press, 1999), 58-59. 
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Brueggemann asserts that God’s rule did take place in public and visible form in 
its most poignant form in the tradition around Jesus. His life and teachings embody the 
tule of God, evident by his teaching (Mark 1: 14-15), his acts (Luke 7:21-23), and in his 
parables. In this massive tradition of hope the church prays regularly that God’s kingdom 
come on earth as it is in heaven? 

In conclusion, Brueggemann addresses the biblical hope that both Jews and 
Christians share, namely, the wait for the Messiah who is to come. What matters is that 
Jews and Christians hold firmly to the belief that God will “tikkun olan” mend the world. 
Brueggemann argues that the how, when, and who that will be is not a proper issue for 
these convictions of hope. For the theme of hope, it does not matter greatly that Jews wait 
for the first coming and Christians wait for a second coming. Jews and Christians stand 
waiting together. This hope is a reading of history against the common reading that leads 
to hopelessness. “But” says Brueggemann, “ because God oversees history, it is affirmed 
that the present shapes of reality and power are all provisional, kept open for the other 
One, yet not here but very sure to come.’”® 

John Wesley was one of the early writers to write and preach about 
transformation. God’s prevenient grace coaxes an individual to know God, God’s 
justifying grace saves one for God, and God’s sanctifying grace leads one toward a life of 
perfection. When an individual was justified by grace through faith, this person went 
through a transformation. When an individual was transformed, the family was 
transformed, and then the community, and finally society was transformed. For Wesley, 


the role of theology was intended to transform life. Wesley believed that was to 
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underwrite the proclamation of the grace of God given in Jesus Christ for the redemption 
of all people. 

The grace of God, as the redeeming activity of divine love, is the center of 
Wesleyan theology. The themes Wesley emphasized came from his conviction that God’s 
gracious love is the dominant reality in human life. Grace is God’s active and continuous 
presence. Definitively expressed in Jesus Christ, grace covers the entirety of life: it 
creates, redeems, sustains, sanctifies, and glorifies. The Bible and Christian experience 
witness to grace; grace preeminently takes initiative and may convey assurance of God’s 
actual presence; grace leads to maturity in sanctification; under girding the church’s 
mission, grace is conveyed through preaching and ethical service through the means of 
God has established for relationship. Christian life is rooted and fulfilled in loving 
grace.'° 

Wesley believed the Christian holiness was first believed then practiced. Langford 
quotes George Craft Cell, “Wesleyan reconstruction of life in an original and unique 
synthesis of the Protestant ethic of grace and the Catholic ethic of holiness.” Holiness is a 
gift of grace, not an achievement, it is the active work of the Holy Spirit to which the 
human spirit is called to respond, evoking love as the dominating motive of life. The fruit 
of sanctification is the conformity to the mind of Christ; always, for Wesley, the Holy 
Spirit reinforces our life in Christ.” 

“To love God necessarily carries with it a love for neighbor; “asserts Langford, 


“sanctification implies, or more exactly includes, the moral life. Sanctification is neither a 
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personal spiritual cosmetic nor a gathering of social merit.” Sanctification did include 
acts of personal piety; Bible reading, prayer, taking Holy Communion, and fasting and 
acts of mercy, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, educating the young , and working 
for the betterment of society. Sanctification, as having the mind of Christ, implies servant 
hood; it is expressed in an unrestrained caring for peoples.” 

The new life is ethical in content. In Wesley’s Covenant Service prayer, Wesley 
phrased his commitment this way: “Put me to what thou wilt, rank me with whom thou 
wilt- put me to doing, put me to suffering.” Holy living carries moral responsibility. John 
Wesley represented this type of discipleship. He insisted that that salvation is ethical 
throughout and that redemption is a present reality as well as a future hope; that salvation 
involves the whole life of people and that redemption is realized in community. 

Practical religious activity has served the kingdom of God, a kingdom envisioned 
as being significantly realized in the concrete conditions of life. Wesley did not think of 
the kingdom of God in exclusively spiritual terms or as being realized only within the 
Church. The kingdom of God is found within the actual life of the world, and, as 
Brueggemann asserts, it is served in the arena of history. 

Wesley and theologians that followed him in this tradition believed that the role 
of the church was to share the good news and the new life to which Christian tradition 
witnesses. Martin Schmidt has argued that John Wesley was the first theologian in church 
history to understand that the Church must be interpreted as mission. The Church is in 
mission, and as it fulfills its apostolic responsibility to preach the gospel-through word 
and life- finds it mode of being in the world. 


All transformational ministries are based upon the work of the Holy Spirit 
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working toward the kingdom of God. The kingdom of God is the central focus of Christ’s 
teaching. Jesus began his preaching with the call: “The time is fulfilled; the kingdom of 
God is close at hand; repent and believe in the glad news (Mark 1 and 15). The kingdom 
of God continued to be at the center of all his teaching as recorded by the synoptic 
gospels. His parables, his moral instructions, and his prophetic predictions bear this out. 

Rauschenbush argues that over the years the concept of “the kingdom of God” has 
become ambiguous to many. “We have no definition of what he meant by the phrase. His 
audience needed no definition. It was then a familiar conception and phrase. The new 
thing was simply that this kingdom was at last on the point of coming.” 'Rauschenbusch 
goes on to explain, “We are not in that situation today. Anyone who has tried to grasp the 
idea will have realized how vague and elusive it seems. It (the kingdom of God) stands 
today for quite a catalogue of ideas. To the ordinary reader of the Bible, ‘Inheriting the 
kingdom of heaven’ simply means being saved and going to heaven. For others it means 
the millennium. For some, the organized Church; for others the invisible Church. For the 
mystic it means the hidden life with God.”"4 

For one to understand the idea of the kingdom of God, one must understand what 
it meant to the residents of ancient Israel and how it evolved. Rauschenbusch explains 
that whatever aspect of the kingdom of God one emphasized there was always this 
constant: “Whatever aspect any man emphasized, it was still a national and collective 
idea. It involved the restoration of Israel as a nation to outward independence, security, 


and power, such as under the Davidic kings. It involved that social justice; prosperity, 
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and happiness for which the Law and the prophets called and for which the common 
people always long. It involved that religious purity and holiness of which the nation had 
always fallen short. Rauschenbusch explains, 

“When Jesus used the phrase the ‘kingdom of God,’ it invariably invoked that 
whole sphere of thought in the minds of the hearers. If he did not mean by it the 
substance of what they meant by it, it was a mistake to use the term. If he did not mean 
the consummation of the theocratic hope, but merely an internal blessedness for 
individuals with the hope of getting to heaven, why did he use the words around which 
the collective hope clustered? In that case it was not only a misleading but a dangerous 
phrase. It unfettered the political hopes of the crowd; it drew on him the suspicion of the 
government; it actually led to his death,” 

The popular hope in Jesus’ time was for a divine catastrophe. “The kingdom of 
God was to come with a beneficent earthquake. Some day it would come like a blaze of a 
meteor, with outward observation and they could say, "Low, there it is! *(Luke 17:20-21). 
We have seen that the prophetic hope had become catastrophic and apocalyptic when the 
capacity for self help was paralyzed. When the nation was pinned down helplessly by the 
crushing weight of the oppressors, it had to believe in a divine catastrophe that bore no 
causal relation to human action. 

This is the point on which scholars are most at odds. Was the kingdom of God 
something eschatological, all in the future, to be inaugurated only by heavenly 
catastrophe? Or was it a present reality? There is material for both views of Jesus’ 


sayings. Rauschenbusch reminds us that it is important to remember that the sayings of 
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Jesus were handed down by oral repetition among Christians for thirty or forty years 
before they were recorded in our gospels. But anyone can test for himself the fact that 
with the best intentions of veracity, a message or story changes a little when it passes 
from one mind to another, even when it is repeated often by the same person. Unless one 
assumes an absolute divine prevention of any such change, one must allow that it is 
wholly probable that the Church which told and retold the sayings of Jesus insensibly 
molded them by their ideas and hopes. And if that is true, argues Rauschenbusch, then no 
part of the sayings of Christ would be so sure to be affected as his sayings about his 
return and the final consummation of the kingdom.'* 

Jurgen Moltmann articulates three views concerning the consummation of the 
kingdom of God understood by many through the centuries; (1) The Annihilation of the 
World annihilatio mundi, “For a hundred years, from about 1600 to about 1700, Lutheran 
theology taught the final destiny of the universe was not its transformation but its 
annihilation: ‘The Last Judgment will be followed by the complete end to this world. 
Except for angels and human beings, everything belonging to this world will be 
consumed by fire and will dissolve into nothingness. What must be expected therefore is 
not the world’s transformation but a complete cessation of its substance. Similar notions 
can be found among modern fundamentalist annihilationist. After the Last Judgment 
believers will go to heaven but unbelievers will be exterminated, together with the earth. 
What used to be called hell is now called ‘total non-being’."’ 

(2) The Transformation of the World transformatio mundi, the idea that the world 


will be annihilated at the end of time is an exception. The general theological expectation 
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of the end is that the universe will be transformed from the state in which we see it now 
into a condition which is qualitatively new. The biblical data bear out the correctness of 
this view, over against the doctrine of annihilation, for in both 2™ Peter and Revelation 
the idea of annihilation is followed by hope for a ‘new heaven and a new earth in which 
righteousness dwells’ (2 Peter 3:13) and by the vision: ‘And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth’ (Rev.21:1)."° 

(3) The Deification of the World, deificatio mundi, the third theological idea 
about the end and consummation of the universe. We may take the Orthodox eschatology 
of the deification of the cosmos. Because the word ‘transformation’ has to do merely with 
the form of the world but not its relation to God, the Orthodox idea goes a step further: 
from transformation (transformatio) to glorification (glorificatio) and deification 
(deificatio). According to Orthodox doctrine, the human person and nature constitute a 
unity, and are not set over against each other, as they are in the modern western world. So 
what is promised to the human person applies to the earth and the cosmos too. Human 
and cosmic eschatology form a unity. There is no human future without the cosmos. '° 
Rauschenbusch argues that regardless of how others viewed the words of Jesus 
concerning the end of the world and the ushering in of the kingdom of God has its roots 
in Old Testament prophecy. “The higher spiritual insight of Jesus reverted to the earlier 
and nobler prophetic view that the future would grow out of the present with divine 


help,” 
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The author explains, “Because Jesus believed in the organic growth of the new 
society, he patiently fostered its growth, cell by cell. Every human life brought under 
control of the new spirit which he himself embodied and revealed was an advance of the 
kingdom of God.” He adds, “Every time the new thought of the Father and of the right 
life among men gained firmer hold of a human mind and brought it to the point of action, 
it meant progress. It is just as when human tissues have been broken down by disease or 
external force, and a new tissue is silently forming under the old and weaving a new web 
of life.” Rauschenbusch summarizes, “Jesus incarnated a new type of human life and he 
was conscious of that. By living with men and thinking and feeling in their presence, he 
reproduced his own life in others and they gained faith to risk their new way of living.””' 

Rauschenbusch summarizes his view of the social aims of Jesus, “All human 
goodness must be social goodness. Man is fundamentally gregarious and his morality 
consists of in being a good member of his community. Man is moral when he is social; he 
is immoral when he is anti-social. The highest type of goodness is that which puts freely 
at the service of the community all that a man is and can.” 

In a review of Wendy J. Deichman Edwards and Carolyn De Swarte Giffors book, 
Gender and the Social Gospel, James M. Herrick makes the following observation: 
“Students of social welfare institutions in the United States often fail to examine the 
influence of religion on the careers of social reformers and the creation of a broad array 
of social services.” He cites this as an important book that examines the Social Gospel 


movement and its influence on social reform and social service activity well beyond the 
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nineteenth and early twentieth century’s, the usual temporal boundaries of the Social 
Gospel. 

Walter Rauschenbusch was but one of the proponents of the Social Gospel 
movement, others included Josiah Strong, William Gladden, and Richard T. Ely. These 
influential men argued that Christians should actively work to achieve the kingdom of 
God on earth by pursuing social reform and social justice. Edwards and Giffors calls our 
attention to women who were active in this movement. These include Dorothy Day, who 
worked with the urban poor; Mary Byron Reese worked among the loggers in the North 
West to spread the work of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The authors give 
attention to Mary Richmond, prominent in social work; Faye Waddleton, an advocate for 
women’s health and Marion Wright Edelman, of the Children’s Defense Fund to cite a 
few.” 

In summary, the writers have said the following: There is hope in history because 
God is working in history. The kingdom of God has come, it is here as we read, and will 
come in the future. As believers, we are to work toward the kingdom of God in the here 
and now. If one chooses to ignore it, one will miss out at the great banquet. The 


consummation of history will happen but we are responsible for the here and now. 


Wendy J. Deichman Edwards and Carolyn De Swarte Giffors (Eds.) Gender and the Social 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Historical Foundation 

For one to develop a collaborative network of various denominations in Martin 
County to do anything substantial requires a transformation from the old ways and view 
points to new way of seeing and cooperating. Transformation is a concept as old as the 
Holy Scriptures themselves; Romans 12:2 says, “Do not conform to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what the will of 
God— what is is good and acceptable and perfect. 

The Greek word for Biblical transformation is “metamorphoo,” from which we 
get the English word “metamorphosis,” which means a complete change, such as the 
changing of a caterpillar into a butterfly. In Wesleyan terms, Biblical transformation 
applies to an individual believer’s progress in sanctification. Although transformation is 
generally applied to the life of the individual, it is something much larger and much more 
profound. 

Transformation can mean a visible supernatural impact of the presence and power 
of God in human society, both sacred and secular. In the church, this is characterized by 
increased holiness of life, conversion growth, reconciliation of relationships, the 
mobilization of gifts and callings, and an increased relevance to and participation in 
greater society. In the culture, this may be characterized by the awareness of God, a 


radical correction of social ills, and, as applied to Martin County, a commensurate 
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decrease in the crime rate, substantial decrease in illegal prescription drug traffic, fewer 
deaths attributed to drug overdoses, and fewer broken individuals and broken homes. 

History is replete with examples of cultural transformation. These include the rise 
of Christianity, the Protestant Reformation, and the Industrial Revolution. The researcher 
will concentrate on the Wesleyan Holiness model and the Social Gospel model. For 
transformation to occur, a core of believers would embrace a lifestyle of persistent 
repentance, humility, prayer, and sacrificial servant hood that attracts the favor and 
presence of God and breaks down the long-standing influence of distrust and alienation. 

John Wesley believed that God was continually renewing and transforming the 
earth. Wesley writes, 

“He is already renewing the face of the earth. And we have strong 

reason to hope that the work he hath begun he will carry on unto 

the day of the Lord Jesus; that he will never intermit this blessed 

work of his Spirit until he has fulfilled all his promises; until he 

hath put a period to sin and misery, and infirmity, and death, and 

re-established universal holiness and happiness, and caused all the 

inhabitants of the earth to sing together, ‘Hallelujah! The Lord God 


omnipotent reigneth! Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and honour 
and power, and might be unto our God for ever and ever.’”! 


Holy living is transformational living. Wesley preached many times that there was 
no holiness without social holiness. Runyon writes, “Some theologians have found a 
particular affinity between Wesley’s doctrine of sanctification and movements for social 
change. When on an individual level Christian perfection becomes the goal, a 
fundamental hope is aroused that the future can surpass the present. And a 
correspondingly holy dissatisfaction is aroused that supplies the critical necessary to keep 


the process of individual transformation moving. Moreover, this holy dissatisfaction is 
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readily transferable from the realm of the individual to that of society, where it provides a 
persistent motivation for reform in the light of ‘a more perfect way’ that goes beyond any 
status quo.”* 

Runyon explains that if Christian faith is brought into existence by receiving 
divine mercy and love; it cannot be contained within the isolated individual. “What is 
received demands further expression; that is its nature. If what comes to us is God’s love, 
though not uncritical affirmation, this affirmation cannot be hoarded but must be shared. 
The love to us from the world’s Savior flows through us to all the worlds’ creatures, 
especially those in need or distress. Whatever grace you have received of God may 
through you be communicated to others.”? 

Examples of social holiness occurred as early as August 1730, in Oxford, 
England. The Wesley brothers, John and Charles, were encouraged by William Morgan 
to visit the debtors and condemned felons in the Castle prison. The Wesley brothers 
accompanied Morgan, visited the old fortifications of the Castle on the afternoon of 
August 24, and were so satisfied by their experience with the prisoners that they agreed to 
visit weekly. The groups, growing slowly to five or six members, began to set a schedule 
for such visits; John’s time was Saturday afternoons.‘ 

Other examples of social holiness included teaching orphan children and caring 
for the poor and aged as well as visiting prisons. In December 1730, the group expanded 
its concerns to include those persons incarcerated in the city jail at the North Gate. 


William Morgan, a member of the first Methodists, was the designer of a great portion of 
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the Methodists’ scheme of social action and began bringing together children of poor 
families in Oxford at least as early as the spring of 1731.5 

Wesley argued that theology had a practical goal: Christian truth must be applied 
to both personal and social life. Doctrine is for the purpose of Christian nurture and 
service. He argued that theology must carry practical importance. Undergirding 
preaching, worship, and love of neighbor, Christian doctrine helps to influence a 
thorough transformation of life. 

Transformation and sanctification go hand in hand. To love God necessarily 
carries with it a love for neighbor as sanctification implies, or, more exactly includes the 
moral life. Sanctification is neither a spiritual cosmetic nor a gathering of moral merits. 
Langford writes, “Sanctification, as having the mind of Christ, implies servant hood; it is 
expressed as an unrestrained caring for peoples. The new life is ethical in content. In his 
Covenant Service prayer, Wesley phrased his commitment this way: ‘Put me to what thou 
wilt, rank me with whom Thou wilt-put me to doing, put me to suffering’.”® 

“The experience of sanctification is the restoring of the defaced image of our 
creation. “ Langford writes. “As fallen, persons have forfeited their authentic humanity; 
as sanctified they are restored to and mature in the life that God intends.” ” 

Human nature never changes, whether it be in the eighteenth century when 
Wesley lived and wrote or in the twenty first century of today. Wesley was aware that the 
new birth in Christ can degenerate into sentimental emotionalism, ineffective religiosity, 


or irrelevant piety. Wesley was aware that the new believer stil! lives in the flesh and in 
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the world, so the necessary corollary to liberation is discipline; the sanctified life is 
shaped by God’s demands and human faithfulness. 

Wesley’s theology was transformational. The new believer is transformed from 
beginning to end, and from original sin to perfect love. This doctrinal emphasis worked 
powerfully toward the fundamental equality of all human beings. Kings, presidents, and 
prime ministers are subject, as all humans, to the bonds of sin and equal before the 
judgment seat of God. Similarly, even the most miserable sinner, the lowest dregs of 
humanity, may, by the grace of God, be raised to the level of Christian perfection in 
which she or he is, at last, a free person. 

The notion of freedom from sin carries over into freedom from oppression, 
whether this be freedom from political or economic oppression or from the oppression of 
drug addiction. History indicates that Wesley was conservative and did not take many 
stances outside the Tory party. In fact, John Wesley opposed the American Revolution. 

Norwood writes, “A notable exception, to which he was forced by his own 
doctrine of man, was the evil of the slave trade. He was with William Wilberforce in 
active promotion of the abolition of the slave trade in the British Empire. In this, he was, 
unfortunately, well in advance of some of his children, especially in the United States. 
Dr. Coke was of the same mind in this matter.”* 

Wesley was critical of the Americans protest of “No taxation without 
representation.” Runyon quotes Wesley as saying, “Yet the American rebels propose the 
same restrictive voting system. Are they guaranteeing universal suffrage? No. Will they 
give the vote to women, to Indians, or to slaves? No. Are these not also human beings 


endowed by their Creator with ‘unalienable rights’? Why should the vote be restricted to 
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propertied males? To the protests that the mother country is “murdering and enslaving 
us,’” Wesley responds, 

“Who then is a slave? Look into America, and you may see. See 

that Negro, fainting under the load, bleeding under the lash! He is a 

slave. And is there no difference between him and his master? Yes; 


the one is screaming, ‘Murder! Slavery’ the other silently bleeds 
and dies!”° 


The last book Wesley read was Gustavus Vasa, the life of a former Barbados 
slave, Olaudah Equiano.” This book inspired Wesley to write, the following day, a word 
of encouragement to William Wilberforce, member of Parliament, in his fight against 
the slave trade: 

“Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, you will be 

worn out by the opposition of men and devils. But ‘if God can be 

for you, who can be against you’...Go on, in the name of God and 

in the power of his might, till even American slavery (the vilest 

that ever saw the sun) shall vanish away before it.... That He who 

has guided you from your youth up may continue to strengthen you 


in this and all things, is the prayer of, Dear Sir, Your affectionate 
servant, John Wesley.”"° 


The early Methodists under the direction of Wesley divided into classes and 
societies. Not only did members of each class and society meet to encourage each other 
in spiritual growth, but they also assisted each other economically. One must remember 
that most of the early Methodists were the poor who had been alienated from the Church 
of England. Heitzenrater writes that the activities of each society and the problems 
coordinating the work of the societies became more complicated as the movement grew. 

“One of Wesley’s earlier attempts at economic reform had led him to the 


stipulation in the rules of the select societies that had specified; ‘until we can have all 
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things common’ each member would bring all he could towards a common stock. In 
1740, he tried a different approach to economic assistance, namely, to make a collection 
in London for specific /ending stock. The fifty pounds collected from his friends were 
given to two stewards of the society, who came to the Foundry on Tuesday mornings and 
dispensed loans up to twenty shillings (one pound) to those who needed ‘a present supply 
of money’ for such purposes of ‘carrying on their business.’ The borrowers, whose 
membership in a particular class was entered on the note, pledged to repay the money 
within three months. This short-term small business loan program assisted two hundred 
and fifty persons in the first year.”!! 

During that same period, Wesley expanded the medical assistance program 
among his people. “Fascinated by diseases and cures since his days at Oxford, Wesley 
had been long since convinced from ‘numberless proofs that regular physicians do 
exceeding little good’ He had stocked medicine in the three main preaching houses for 
about a year and had published a small collection of medical recipes. Now he engaged a 
surgeon and apothecary to help him in ‘a kind of desperate expedient’ the regular 
dispensing of medicine.”!” 

Wesley did not limit these services to members of the Foundry Society; “of the 
five or six hundred who received his attention in the first five months or so, ‘several’ 
were strangers. Wesley also extended this medical practice to the preaching houses in 
Bristol and Newcastle. Although the latter was initially successful, a shortage of desirable 
medicines and the competition from a free dispensary at the Bristol Infirmary led to the 


demise of that Methodist enterprise. Nevertheless, for those beyond the reach of these 
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Methodist medical dispensaries, Wesley published and expanded a version of his 
collection of medical recipes under the new title Primitive Physick.”" 

Another experiment in Christian charity, The Poorhouse, consisted of two small- 
leased houses near the Foundry. “In these, Wesley provided warm and clean 
accommodations for ‘feeble, aged widows.’ The dozen or so tenants, with whom Wesley 
and the preachers occasionally visited and ate, also included a blind woman and two poor 
children.” 

Wesley also began to provide at the Foundry for many other children who roamed 
the streets like “wild ass’s colts” their poor parents unable to send them to school. He 
hired two schoolmasters to teach reading, writing, and casting accounts. Voluntary 
contributions for preaching, though stated in very general terms, are reminiscent of the 
code language of the Protestant Reformation (such as ‘preaching the Word’) which 
carried implicit expectations.’ 

In his book, Christ and Culture, and in the chapter entitled “Christ 
the Transformer of Culture,” H. Richard Niebuhr writes the following 
about John Wesley: 

“Christ is for Wesley the transformer of life; he justifies men by 

giving them faith: he deals with the sources of human action: he 

makes no distinctions between the moral and the immoral citizens 

of human commonwealths, in convicting all of self love and in 


opening to all the life of freedom in response to God’s forgiving 
love.”'® 


Ibid. 
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“But,” says Niebuhr, “Wesley insists on the possibility—again as God’s 
possibility, not man’s — of a perfect fulfillment of that promise of freedom. By the power 
of Christ, believers may be cleansed from all sin, may be like their Master, and may be 
delivered ‘in this world.’ The New Testament does not say ‘the blood of Christ will 
cleanse at the hour of death, or in the day of judgment’, but it ‘cleanseth’ at the time 
present, ‘us,’ living Christians ‘from all sin.’ For man this possibility meant intensity of 
expectation and of striving toward a goal that could easily be perverted again into self 
centered and self-empowering activity into religious and moral self-culture in which 
holiness was sought as possession and God became instrument toward the attainment of 
self respect””” 

What Niebuhr is referring to, the writer believes, is the rise of congregations and 
even denominations that have lost focus on Wesley’s meaning of “holiness.” “But what 
Wesley, amid all the inadequacies of his doctrine of sin, and what his followers amid all 
their relapses into pride, were concerned about was the Johannine idea of the present 
possibility and the transformation of temporal man into a child of God, living from and 
toward God’s love in freedom from self.” 

“In his individualism,” Niebuhr argues, “Wesley did not bring prominently to 
mind the promise of Christ to mankind rather than to separate men, but there are 


suggestions of that ideas also and later followers of his have developed them, though with 
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a greater leaning toward cultural Christianity than was characteristic of the initiator of the 
Methodist movement.””” 

If one looks at church history when the gospel is clearly declared and people are 
truly born again, positive cultural impact is a real outcome. There are many examples. 
One that truly demonstrates this involves John Wesley. In the 1700, England was in 
social and political turmoil and on the brink of collapsing into the kind of bloody anarchy 
that would sweep France in a few years. As Wesley went out to the masses and 
proclaimed the gospel, society was transformed and a bloody revolution avoided. 

Semmel cites the historian Elie Halevy who advanced the argument that the 
stability of English society during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when the 
rest of Europe experienced revolutionary upheaval was in part due to the influence of 
Methodism, which taught the working classes the bourgeois virtues of thrift, sobriety, and 
individual achievement. Preaching individual rather than collective salvation, and 
personal rather than political change, Methodism also defused incipient tendencies to 
popular revolt. According to Halevy, it offered a ladder of opportunity to respectable 
members of the lower orders and helped prevent the social and ideological polarization of 
English society in the wake of industrialization and urbanization. 7° 

However, what drove Wesley was not trying to meet the felt needs of people. 
Rather, he stressed that unrepentant sinners are under the wrath of God and each day they 
live they are one day closer to hell. To put it this way, he truly desired that people would 


have a better eternal outcome—heaven. No matter how positive the benefits that come 
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with the transforming power of the gospel, having the good life here is not the sole end of 
sanctification. 

The themes of transformation and sanctification combine with eschatology. 

It has been said that Charles Wesley’s hymns always begin on earth but end in heaven. 
So it is with John Wesley’s theology. He was firmly convinced of the coming day of the 
Lord, which is not yet, but toward which humankind, with the whole of creation, is 
moving. For Wesley it was necessary to stress on God’s ultimate victory; but it was also 
important to affirm the all-encompassing reality of God’s presence, now experienced as 
life that is drawn to God in increasingly focused love. In other words, humankind cannot 
be so heavenly minded that it is no earthly good. 

Wesley had a doctrine of last things, an eschatology, in which God’s kingdom is 
being presently realized even as it points to a consummating future. For Wesley, the 
Christian lives with the lively hope that God, who has begun a good thing, will fulfill it in 
the day of the Lord. 

Unlike Wesley and Wilberforce, who helped transform England to abolish 
slavery, American Methodists were not successful. The problem of slavery marked 
American history almost from the beginning. The American Revolution raised troubling 
questions about keeping slaves while fighting for liberty. Thomas Jefferson once said, “I 
tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just; that justice cannot sleep forever.” 

Some denominations were able to avoid the issue because of their regional 
character. Unfortunately, Methodists, along with Baptists and Presbyterians were caught 
squarely in the middle. All three denominations in one way or another were split before 


the Civil War divided the nation. 
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Norwood writes that “...in the days of small and simple beginnings, Methodists 
were able to take a strong stand against the evil institution. Early American Methodists 
such as Rankin and Whatcoat decried it. Garrettison and Gatch both hated it. The latter 
explained his migration to Ohio as a protest: ‘I felt unwilling to lay my Bones there 
(Virginia) and leave my Children who I tenderly loved in a land of slavery not knowing 
what the Evils would amount to in their time.’ Benjamin Lakin cried out in 18 14, ‘Oh the 
curse of Negro slavery!’ Of all the early leaders, George Whitfield was the only one who 
was not completely against slavery. Asbury recorded many entries indicating his 
Opposition to the institution and his sympathy with the slaves. Both before 1784, he took 
an open stand against it.”!° 

In addition to John Wesley’s holiness movement upon the transformation of 
society, the writer wishes to include proponents of the social gospel movement and their 
impact upon transformation. If one had conversed with any of the proponents of the 
social gospel, they would say that they were advocating nothing revolutionary. For 
writers and theologians such as Walter Rauschenbusch, Horace Bushnell, Washington 
Gladden, and Richard T. Ely, the movement was nothing new. It was predicated upon the 
prophets in the Old Testament and of Jesus and the primitive church in the New 
Testament. This movement began during the latter half of the 19" century as a response 
to the industrialization and urbanization of the nation. 

The movement believed in social progress and the essential goodness of 


humanity. The views of the Social Gospel movement were given formal expression in 
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1908 when the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America (now The National 
Council of Churches) adopted what was later called the “social creed of the churches.” 

As in John Wesley’s time, the National Council of Churches feared the isolation 
and alienation of religion from the working class. One recalls that the Church of England, 
Wesley’s mother church, had lost touch with the poor and that religion had become a 
matter of culture and national identity. The Social Gospel movement hoped that this 
would not happen in the United States. 

The movement focused on applying Biblical principles to the improvement of 
industrialized society and particularly to reforms such as the abolition of child labor, a 
shorter workweek, better working conditions for women, and the right of every worker to 
a living wage. Many of this movement’s aims were realized through the rise of organized 
labor and through the legislation of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal in the 1930's. 

The movement gradually faded away during the 1950's but many of its proponents and 
subscribers became active during the Civil Rights movement in the 1950's and 60's. The 
magazine, the Christian Century, still reflects many of the positions of the Social Gospel 
movement. 

All through the Old and New Testaments, God’s people are called to practice 
“justice.” In the context of our modern western culture, this often means judging and 
condemning, insuring that people pay for their crimes, usually wrongs done to us. The 
Biblical idea, however, is nearly the opposite. As believers, we are called to make sure 
that we, as God’s people, go out of our way to treat other people well, even when it 
means we have been treated unfairly. In many cases, the words, justice, righteousness, 


and compassion have very similar meanings. That is why when the prophet, Micah 
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answers his rhetorical question, “What does the Lord require of us?” his answer combines 
“practice justice” with “love mercy”(Micah 6:8.) 

Walter Rauschenbusch argues that the prophets are the beating heart of the Old 
Testament. “Modern study has shown that they (the prophets) were the real makers of the 
unique religious life of Israel. If all that proceeded from them, directly or indirectly, were 
eliminated from the Old Testament, there would be little left to appeal to the moral and 
religious judgment of the modern world.”” 

Rauschenbusch says that one needs to understand the essential purpose and spirit 
of the prophets in order to understand the spirit of Jesus and of genuine Christianity 
Rauschenbusch writes, 

“In Jesus and the primitive Church the prophetic spirit rose from 

the dead. To the ceremonial aspects of Jewish religion, Jesus was 

either indifferent or hostile; the thought of the prophets was the 

spiritual food that he assimilated in his own process of growth. 

With them he linked his points of view, the convictions which he 

regarded as axiomatic. Their spirit was to him what the soil and 

climate of the country are to its flora. The real meaning of his life 

and the real direction of his purposes can be understood only in 

that historical connection.””! 

Rauschenbusch understands that the fundamental conviction of the prophets, 
which distinguished them from the ordinary religious leaders, was the conviction that 
God demands righteousness and demands nothing but righteousness. While many of the 
priesthood saw their function as to placate their deity (IHWH), the prophetic voices 
disagreed. “Against the current conception of religion the prophets insisted on a right life 


as the true worship of God. Morality to them was not merely a prerequisite of effective 


ceremonial worship. They brushed sacrificial ritual aside altogether as a trifling compared 
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with righteousness, nay, as a harmful substitute and a hindrance for ethical religion”” 
Rauschenbusch quotes the prophet “I desire goodness and not sacrifice,” said Hosea. The 
Book of Isaiah begins with a description of the disasters that would overtake the nation, 
and then in the impassioned words the prophet spurns the means taken to appease God’s 
anger. Rauschenbusch paraphrases Isaiah 1:10-17 by saying, “He said the herds of beasts 
trampling his temple court, the burning fat, the reek of blood, the clouds of incense, were 
a weariness and an abomination to the God whom they meant to please. Their festivals 
and solemn meetings, their prayers and prostrations, were iniquity from which he averted 
his face.” 

What God wanted, said Rauschenbusch, was a right life and a correction of all the 
social wrongs. “Your hands are full of blood. Wash you! Make you clean! Put away the 
evil of your doings before mine eyes! Cease to do evil! Learn to do right! Seek justice! 
Relieve the oppressed! Secure justice for the orphan and plead for the widow!” 

For Rauschenbusch, Old Testament righteousness and social justice were one and 
the same. “It is important to note,” says Rauschenbusch “that the morality which the 
prophets had in mind in their insistence on righteousness was not the private morality of 
the home, but the public morality on which national life is founded.” Rauschenbusch 
goes on to add, 

“Another cause for the keen interest of the prophets in social justice deserves 


mention. The belief in a future life and future reward and punishment was almost absent 


in Hebrew religion. To live to an honored old age, to see his children and children’s 
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children to enjoy the fruit of his labor in peace under his own vine and fig tree—that was 
all the heaven to which the pious Israelite looked forward. If social oppression robbed 
him of that, it robbed him of all It even cheated him of his faith in the justice of God. On 
the supposition of a future life we can adjourn the manifest inequities of this life to the 
hereafter and trust that good and evil will yet be balanced justly when time and eternity 
are put together.””° 

Rauschenbusch goes on to add, “In early Hebrew theology there was no 
adjourned assizes for the individual. God must prove his justice here or never. If the 
wicked waxed fat and the pious were robbed with impunity, the moral order of the 
universe was under indictment. In Christianity, faith in the future has to some extent 
subdued the demand for social justice, as we shall see later. The absence of this belief in 
Hebrew religion served to make the desire for earthly prosperity more direct and 
impatient, and belief in the divine justice lent religious sanction to the demand for 
economic justice.” 

In addition to the prophets, Rauschenbusch says that the teachings of Jesus and all 
his thinking centered about the hope of the kingdom of God. In the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, the first thing out of Jesus’ mouth is, “I have come to declare the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” His moral teachings get their meaning only when viewed 
from that perspective. 

“He was not a Greek philosopher or Hindu pundit teaching the individual the way 
of emancipation from the world and its passions, but a Hebrew prophet preparing men for 


the righteous social order. The goodness which he sought to create in men was always the 
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goodness that would enable them to live rightly with their fellow-men and to continue a 
true social life.””’ 

One must consider that Rauschenbusch was writing in the first half of the 
twentieth century, particularly in the 1930's and 40's. When he was writing, the “broad 
form deed” was very much in use. Essentially, the “broad form deed” was an agreement 
between coal companies and land owners which gave the coal companies the right to 
mine the coal. This was disastrous because it allowed the companies the right to get to the 
coal by any means necessary, even to the extent of removing homes, barns, and family 
cemeteries. The broad form deed was finally declared illegal in the 1980's. Even so, the 
author’s words ring as true today as it did in the first half of the twentieth century. 

“Mining rights are a form of public franchise and are conditioned 

on public service. It is preposterous to think that an individual or 

corporation can ever have absolute ownership in a vein of coal or 

copper. A mining company owns the holes in the ground, for it did 

make the holes; it does not own the coal, for it did not make the 

coal. The coal is a gift of God and belongs to the people. If the 


people entrust the mining of the coal to any one, it is a delegated 
right and can be recalled if the stewardship is abused.” 


This has stronger implications today when coal companies remove entire 
mountains to retrieve the coal. The results are that the over burden from the dislocated 
mountains pollute the rivers, streams, and even the drinking water of the people who live 
in the region. In addition, this type of mining pollutes the headwaters that flow through 
the Eastern United States. The ultimate consequences of mountain top removal are the 
permanent scarring of the land. It has been estimated that 10,000 years from now, 


evidence of mountain top removal will still exist. 
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The social and theological implications of mountain top removal are enormous. 
Wendell Berry, Kentucky poet and environmental protectionist, says that “the damage 
has no human scale. It is a geologic upheaval. In some Kentucky counties, for mile after 
mile, this land has been literally hacked to pieces. Whole mountain tops have been torn 
off and cast into the valleys, and the ruin of human life and possibility is commensurate 
with the ruin of the land. It is a scene from the Book of Revelation. It is a domestic 
Vietnam.”” 

The battle to eliminate and control mountain top removal is an on-going struggle. 
In 1983, the Office of Surface Mining wrote the buffer zone rule to implement a 
congressional mandate in the 1977 strip mine law. In general, the 1983 version of the 
buffer zone rule prohibited mining activities within 100 feet of streams. Coal operators 
could obtain waivers, but to do so they were supposed to show that their operations 
would not cause water quality violations or “adversely affect the water quantity and 
quality, and quantity, or any other environmental resources of the stream.” The Office of 
Surface Mining wrote the buffer zone to “minimize the disturbances of the prevailing 
hydrologic balance at the mine site and in associated offsite areas and to the quality and 
quantity in surface and groundwater systems both during and after surface mining 
operations and during reclamation.””*° 


Early in December of 2008, the Bush administration published its’ final rule to 


revoke key water quality protections, a move that critics say helps to protect mountaintop 
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removal mining from tougher restrictions. “We believe that the new rule is consistent 
with the key purpose of the Surface Mining Law, which is to strike a balance between 
environmental protection and ensuring responsible production of the coal essential to the 
nation’s energy supply, “ said C. Stephen Allred, assistant Interior Secretary for land use 
and minerals management. “The new rule also fosters regulatory stability by clarifying 
the stream buffer zone rule and resolving long-standing controversy over how the rule 
should be applied.”* 

Environmental groups have vowed to challenge the rule in court and continue to 
hope that Obama- who has said he opposes mountain top removal- will take steps to limit 
or abolish the practice. The Office of Surface mining is again trying to mislead the public 
by claiming that the buffer zone rule changes tighten stream protections, when everyone 
knows they do just the opposite,” said Joan Mulhern of the Washington, D.C., group 
Earthjustice.** Walter Brueggemann writes, 

“Human persons are authorized to ‘have dominion’ over all of 

creation, but that dominion, given the verbs in Gen.2:15, is to 

“+ill”(‘bd) and ‘keep’ (smr) the earth. The verbs suggest not 

exploitative, self aggrandizing use of the earth, but gentle care for 

and enhancement of the earth and all its creatures. In this regard 

the mandate of obedience issues in stewardship, the wise care for 


the world and its creatures, who are entrusted to human 
administration.”** 


Transformation is taking place in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky. It is a battle 
that has been fought, that is being fought, as the researcher writes, and will continue to be 


fought in the future. The timing may not be to our liking, God does not always call us to 
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be successful, but God always calls us to be faithful. From the words of Wesley’s 


sermon: 


“He is already renewing the face of the earth. And we all have 
strong reason to hope that the work he hath begun he will carry on 
unto the day of his Lord Jesus.; that he will never intermit this 

blessed work of his Spirit until he has fulfilled all his promises; 
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BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 


'®Alas for you who desire the day of the Lord! Why do you want 
the day of the Lord? It is darkness, not light; 19 as if someone fled 
from a lion, and was met by a bear; or went into the house and 
rested a hand against the wali, and was bitten by a snake. 7° Ts not 
the day of the Lord darkness, not light, and gloom with no 
rightness in it? ”' I hate, I despise your festivals, and I take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies. 22 Even though you offer me 
your burnt-offerings and grain-offerings, I will not accept them, 
and offerings of well being of your fatted animals I will not look 
upon. ”? Take away from me the noise of your songs; I will not 
listen to the melody of your harps. * But let justice roll down like 
waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. Amos 5: 18- 
24 (NRSV) 


This is part of the earliest collection of prophetic oracles belonging to Amos who 
prophesied at Bethel in Israel. Like the prophets before him, he stood in judgment of 
moral and ethical evil but did not limit himself to single issues or individual situations but 
dealt with the decline of the worship of God and human behavior at all levels of society. 

Amos was a sheepherder from Tekoa, six miles south of Bethlehem, in the Southern 
Kingdom. Very little is known about the prophet, Amos. Of his background and ancestry 
little is known and the references to his presence “among” the shepherds of Tekoa (1:1) 
and his claim to be a tender of oxen and a dresser of sycamore fig trees (7:14) do not tell 


us whether he owned flocks or herds and groves or that he cared for the flocks and fields 
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of others. Tekoa was located on a hilltop about 2, 800 feet above sea level and ten miles 
south of Jerusalem. Morgenstern indicates that only scrub growth and grass grow on this 
rugged slope that drops away rapidly to the wilderness of the Dead Sea. Morgenstern 
writes, “According to Chronicles 11: 6, Rehoboam fortified Tekoa, and Jeremiah 


3° He was sent to carry the 


referred to it as a relay station for distress signals (Jer.6: 1). 
Lord’s message to the Northern Kingdom. Exactly when Amos prophesied is not 
specified. The editorial superscription places him in the time of Uzziah of Judah (783- 
742) and Jeroboam II of Israel (786-742). According to 7:10 he was in Bethel during 
Jeroboam’s reign. Morgenstern places Amos in Bethel on New Year’s Day in 751 B.C. 
Two years later, New Year’s Day, there was a catastrophic earthquake referenced in 4:11, 
6:11, 8:8, and 9: 1-5. *° 

The Northern Kingdom (Israel) was enjoying a period of peace and power of 
conquest with new markets and trade in every direction with a growing wealthy class.”’ 
From the Lord’s point of view; however, it was a time of idolatry, sexual immorality, 
violence, injustice and oppression of the poor. The leadership and inhabitants of the 
Northern Kingdom did not welcome this uninvited prophet from the south. Amos detailed 
God’s indictment against Israel who had abandoned its heritage and covenant with the 
Lord. Israel, failing to heed Amos’ warning resulted in the destruction of the entire 
nation. Samaria, Israel’s capital fell to their enemies the Assyrians in 722 B.C.E. 

Verses 18-20 are the earliest reference in the Old Testament to the day of the 


Lord, some coming event to which the people of the day were evidently looking forward. 
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Some scholars believe that this refers to the expected day that God would triumph in 
battle on Israel’s behalf. Other scholars believe that it means a coming festival on which 
God’s blessings were anticipated. Rolland Wolfe writes, “In most periods of history 
people have looked to the future with high expectations, always anticipating better times 
ahead. This was especially true in the time of Amos.”°* 

Wolfe explains, “Although his contemporaries lived in the midst of 
unprecedented wealth, they expected it to continue and increase indefinitely. They looked 
for a new era in which God would be their special champion. Yahweh was expected to 
subdue Ephraim’s enemies permanently, ushering in an age of world domination and 
grandeur for her people.” *’This transformation was to take place on a single day which 
they called the “Day of Yahweh” To this, and the glorious epic which was to follow, 
suggests Wolfe, the residents of Israel were anticipating with eagerness. 

Amos reverses this popular expectation: The day of the Lord is no day to look 
forward to, but one to be feared, since it is the day on which God’s own people will be 
judged and destroyed.” Craigie writes that this is a sermon of woe. During the time of 
Amos’ sermon this text would have ordinarily elicited hope in the ears of the 
congregation. “The Day of the Lord” is a theme of prophets and is in fact, the central 
theme of the Book of Joel.” 

“On festival days,” Craigie writes, “the phrase would have been understood by the 


prophet’s audience, that the content was clearly positive. And on festival days the phrase 
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would have been understood with both past and future connotations. They recalled in the 
past the great days of the Lord’s activity, the day of redemption from Egypt and the day 
of the giving of the law at Mount Sinai. The recollections of the ancient days of the Lord 
held hope for the future.” 

Abraham Heschel echoes this assessment by stating that within this context there 
was a belief in “a day of the Lord” when God would triumph over all of God’s enemies 
and establish God’s rule in the world. “In the eyes of the multitude, that belief promised 
salvation to Israel, regardless of her conduct. The day of the Lord was seen as a day of 
punishment of pagans only rather, than for all nations.” Amos takes this common 
perception and does a reversal. Israel needs to be aware of the day of the Lord because it 
will bring judgment upon her. People in Amos’ audience were astonished at the 
suggestion that Israel’s most cherished belief was but an illusion. He implied that if 
people only knew the real nature of events which would occur on that day when God 
intervenes, they would not long for it. Wolfe writes, “Amos challenged the popular idea 
by indicating that the day would be just the reverse of general expectations. Amos 
thereby gave an entirely new content to the term ‘Day of Yahweh’ one which 
subsequently was to occupy an important place in religious thought.” 

Amos was the first Old Testament prophet to refer to the “Day of the Lord” or the 
“Day of Yahweh” as a time for judgment. Other eschatological terms have been used to 
describe this event. “The Day of Visitation” was the earliest concept used in the Old 
Testament. The Israelites described the exodus event as God entering history and visiting 


the descendants of Abraham (Ex.4:31) the term ‘visit’ became a common way of 
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describing how God steps into human history. Some visits were miraculous such as 
God’s visit to Abraham at the oaks of Mamre (Gen. 18:1-20) and the birth of Isaac 
(Gen.21:1), while others were considered part of the natural process such as God sending 
rain. 

The conviction that God could enter human history led to positive and negative 
developments of this idea. God could enter history and bring deliverance to God’s people 
(Ruth 1:6) or could have very negative effects such as in Exodus 32:34 and Deuteronomy 
5:9. Amos, as well as other prophets, picked upon this concept. They used the negative 
aspect as a repeated warning that God would not tolerate sin indefinitely.“* God could 
visit the ungodly for punishment ( Isa. 23:17) or would visit their actions upon them, 
which was a way to say that disobedience sets in motions events that bring their own 
consequences, namely, judgment. 

Amos was the first prophet to use the term the “Day of the Lord” or the “Day of 
Yahweh.” for an impending day of judgment. He condemned Israel for violating 
covenant with God by oppressing the poor and failing to care for the helpless members of 
the community. Even for God’s people, the “Day of the Lord” might not be the great day 
of deliverance they anticipated. 

Mays write, “In this saying Amos once again takes up a fundamental theme of 
Israel’s faith, and turns it against the community of believers. His theological strategy 
here is similar to his treatment of the election (3:2), the Exodus (9:7), and the.salvation 
history (2: 9-11).” * Mays imply that Amos does not, in any way, modify the faith in the 


“Day of the Lord.” Amos, through his visions, has been given an absolute and unshakable 
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foundation for understanding the articles of Israel’s faith. Amos knows the mind of God 
and knows how God will act toward Israel for her unfaithfulness, selfishness, and total 
disregard for the least of God’s children. 

Other prophets used this eschatological term as a symbol for Yahweh’s judgment 
for Israel’s and Judah’s sin. Joel also uses the term to describe a devastating locust plague 
as a warning of God’s coming judgment and unfaithfulness (Joel 1:15, 2:1). “The day of 
the Lord gradually came to refer to.God‘s acts of revelation, although still within the 
arena of human history.”*° Obadiah, responding to the Babylonian invasion in 586 BC, 
wrote: “For the day of the Lord is near upon all the nations. As you have done, it shall be 
done to you, your deeds will return on your own head.” (Obad.1:15). Zephaniah begins 
his prophetic oracles against the people with the term “day of God’s wrath” for their sin 
of idolatry. Another eschatological term used in the Old Testament more frequently than 
the “Day of the Lord” was “That Day” which was a shortened form of referring to the 
same idea. This term is used in Deuteronomy 31: 16-18, Ezekiel 29:21, as well as 
Zephaniah 1:14-15. 

Following the exile from Babylon, the term “Day of the Lord” took upon a 
different nuance. The returning exiles faced destroyed and ransacked cities, a temple in 
shambles, and continual attacks from hostile residents. The returning exiles believed that 
God had punished them enough for their sins. The term “Day of the Lord” once again had 
a meaning that at some time in the future; God would intercede in the world and vindicate 
God’s people. 

The “Day of Yahweh” would restore Israel to its glorious place in the world. 


“Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the 
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house of Israel and the house of Judah.” says the prophet Jeremiah.(Jer.31:31) The 
prophet Malachi writes, “Lo, I will send you the prophet Elijah before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord comes. He will turn the hearts of parents to their children and the 
hearts of children to their parents, so that I will not come and strike the land with a 
curse.” (Mal. 4:5-6). The implied belief was that on the “Day of the Lord” God will dwell 
in Zion, roar against God’s enemies, and give the land back to God’s people. 

“The Day of the Lord” began to mean a time of accountability. Hill writes, “Most 
certainly, these prophets understood a logical and temporal order to these two events of 
judgment and restoration in the day of the Lord. First, the Lord had to surface and purify 
his people with a judgment of fire. After this, and only after, He would restore his people 
to a position of honor higher than before.”*” The audience who was listening to these 
prophecies of judgment and destruction accompanying the “Day of the Lord”, then, only 
properly respond to these warnings when they quake in terror and fully repent. After they 
do this, it is then appropriate to express hope in the immanent visit of the Almighty.”® 

Beginning with verse 21, this pericope takes a first person address form and 
indicates that YHWH is the speaker in this passage, although the concluding speech 
formula in 27b demonstrates that the prophet conveys Yahweh’s speech. ” The central 
message that Amos communicates is that God hates the worship of God’s people. Mays 
write, “The hatred of Yahweh against the worship of his people-that is the shock of the 


word. Righteousness in the courts and markets instead of liturgies and offerings in the 
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shrines-that is the revelation in this word.”*’ Mays continue, “The structure is easily 
discernable: Yahweh’s evaluation of Israel’s worship and a concluding call for 
righteousness and justice.”*’ In verses 21-23, the essential elements of Israel’s worship 
are taken up one after another: festivals, sacrifice, and praise. Driver writes, “I hate, I 
reject your feasts, your pilgrimages, haggim denoting not feasts or festivals in general, 
but in particular the three great feasts (Unleavened Cakes, Weeks, and Booths), which 
were accompanied by a pilgrimage to the sanctuary, and at which, according to the old 
law, every male was required to appear before Jehovah.””” 

In verses 21-27 Driver writes, “Do you think to win Jehovah’s favor by your 
religious services? On the contrary, He will have none of them: what He demands is not 
sacrifice, or even praise, but justice; in the wilderness your ancestors offered no 
sacrifices, without forfeiting Jehovah’s regard; your mistake is a fatal one, and its end 
will be exile.””* 

What verse 24 stresses, according to Hammershaimb, is God’s demand for 
righteousness as that of the cultic feasts of the people. The imagery is one of a permanent 
or lasting stream of righteousness or justice. Unlike the streams in Israel that flowed only 
during the rainy season, God desires that the righteousness of the people would flow on 


forever. What God desires is the justice and righteousness that the people should practice 


rather than God’s punishing righteousness. = 
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Verses 26 and 27 that follow this pericope is the most damning of all. “You will 
take up Sukkut (your king) and Kaiwan (your images) your (star) gods (which you made 
for yourselves), And I will send you in exile beyond Damascus, has said Yahweh (God of 
hosts is his name).” Here the accusation is that Israel has worshipped other gods and will 
be exiled with them beyond Damascus. Mays suggest the following: “The understanding 
of the saying proposed in the translation suggests that Amos denies the efficacy of 
sacrifice as a means to satisfy Yahweh (v.25) and announces that his audience will fall 
into the power of foreign gods (v.26), and will be taken into exile in their territory 
(27)? 

People in the churches of Martin County do not worship the idols that Israel 
worshiped. They are, however, anticipating the day of the Lord, when God’s kingdom 
will be ushered in. Like the inhabitants of Israel, there is little concern to work for justice 
in the county. Is not God pleased by their worship? Is not God pleased with their singing, 
preaching, and speaking in tongues? Amos, speaking on behalf of God says, “Take away 
from me the noise of your songs; I will not listen to the melody of your harps. But let 
justice roll down like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream.” 

The question to Amos is, why should human beings be concerned with working 
for justice when God’s justice is going to come and God is going to reign? Why work to 
eliminate poverty, did not Jesus say that “the poor will always be with you?” Why work 
for environmental justice, is not God going to rapture the church and destroy this old 
sinful world? Why work to eliminate the prescription drug problem? Will it not be 


resolved in the eschaton? 
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Christians are saved by grace but are judged by their works. Across the ages Amos asks, 
“Why do you want the day of the Lord? Is not the day of the Lord darkness, not light, and 
gloom with no brightness in it?” 

The Holy Scripture in both the Old Testament and New Testament warns 
humanity that it will be held accountable. Not only will individuals be held accountable, 
but also governments and institutions, particularly the institutions that speak and work on 
behalf of God. Many churches in Martin County, along with all churches, will be judged 
for their failure to work for justice in the here and now and will have to account for it. 
Judgment is coming in this life and also in the life to come. 

Luke 16: 19-31, The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 


There was a rich man who was dressed in purple and fine linen 
and who feasted sumptuously every day. *’And at his gate lay a 
poor man named Lazarus, covered with sores, *'who longed to 
satisfy his hunger with what fell from the rich man’s table; even 
the dogs would come and lick his sores. ?*The poor man died and 
was carried away by the angels to be with Abraham. The rich man 
also died and was buried. “In Hades, where he was being 
tormented, he looked up and saw Abraham far away with Lazarus 
by his side. “He called out, “Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue; for I am in agony in these flames. 7’But Abraham said, 
“Child, remember that during your lifetime you received your good 
things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things; but now he is 
comforted here, and you are in agony. **Besides all this, between 
you and us a great chasm has been fixed, so that those who might 
want to pass from here to you cannot do so, and no one can cross 
from there to us. 7’He said, “Then, father, I beg you to send him to 
my father’s house.” for I have five brothers that he may warn 
them, so that they will not also come into this place of torment.” 
?? Abraham replied, “They have Moses and the prophets; they 
should listen to them. *°He said, “No, father Abraham; but if 
someone goes to them from the dead, they will repent.” *"He said 
to him, “If they do not listen to Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be convinced even if someone rises 
from the dead..” 
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The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus appears only in the Gospel of Luke and 
is relatively free of issues of textual criticism.*° This pericope is preceded by verses 14-18 
which could be entitled The Law and the Kingdom of God where Jesus engages the 
Pharisees in a conversation after they have ridiculed him. Jesus says, “You are those who 
justify yourselves in the sight of others; but God knows your hearts; for what is prized by 
human beings is an abomination in the sight of God. 16. “The law and the prophets were 
in effect until John came, since then the good news of the kingdom of God is proclaimed, 
and everyone tries to enter it by force.” 17. “But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away than for one stroke of a letter in the law to be dropped.” 

Jesus proceeds to tell them a parable. A parable has been described as an earthly 
story with a heavenly meaning. This is an earthly story with a hellish meaning. Many 
scholars believe he is telling them a story with which they may already be familiar. 

The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus is the only parable of Jesus where a 
character is assigned a name. This is important in the development of the parable. In 
Genesis 15:2, Abraham has a servant called Eleizer. Derret asserts that, according to 
midrashic literature, Eleizer was thought to walk in disguise on this earth and report back 
to Abraham on how his children were observing the Torah, especially regarding the 
treatment of the poor and the treatment of strangers. In Hebrew, the name Eleizer means 
“God has helped.” When translated into Greek, Eleizer becomes Lazarus, which also 
means “God has helped.” This is reflected in the picture of Lazarus as a poor beggar 


(16:20), in his return to Abraham’s bosom (16:22), and in the request of the rich man to 
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send Lazarus to warn his brothers at home (16:27)*” Raymond Brown argues that this 
parable does not go back to the historical Jesus but was brought to Luke by those groups 
who exhorted the dangers of wealth and how God strikes down the mighty and exalts the 
lowly.** Luke sharpens this tradition. Hultgren argues, 

“Stories of the fate of the rich and poor in the afterlife abound in 

various traditions and literature. A story of this kind is expressed in 

an Egyptian tale that was probably older than the time of Jesus and 

there are several versions of this kind within rabbinic literature. 

Yet the parable is not a replica of any. While it is related to 

common folklore, it is a creation in its own right.” 

David Buttrick indicates that on the surface the parable looks simple and straight 
forward enough, “A rich man feeds on gourmet food every day. At the gate of his 
mansion lies a beggar, too weak to beg, hoping for left over garbage from the rich man’s 
table. Both men die and, in the afterlife, their roles reverse. Lazarus relaxes at table with 
Father Abraham while the rich man ends up in hot Hades.”© 

Bernard Scott refers to this pericope as the parable of A Rich Man Clothed in 


Purple and refers to the many themes on display: “the contrast between wealth and 


poverty, the use of father Abraham, and the failure of belief in the resurrection.” °'Scott 
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implies that the last theme is suspect, for it betrays the concerns of the early Christian 
community and not that of the Jewish Jesus.” 

When examined carefully, there are subtle nuances to this story. The rich man has 
no name. Certain translations and traditions have assigned him the name Dives. Dives is 
not a name but an adjective. The Latin Vulgate states “homo quid am erat dives.” 
Translated this means “a certain man was rich.” In this case dives means “rich.” The man 
is rich while Lazarus is a destitute beggar. The rich man is clothed in purple and fine 
linen. The purple was the outer garments, while the linen was the undergarments. 
Buttrick indicates that he is either a court official or a “nouvea riche social climber who 
aspires to royalty.” ® On the other hand, Lazarus is covered with sores. 

The text says that the rich man feasts sumptuously every day. Not just on special 
feast days but feasted every day. On the other hand, Lazarus desires to be fed with scraps 
normally given to the dogs, and these are his only companions. One may draw a 
comparison with the Prodigal Son’s plight at the low point of his existence (Luke 15:16); 
while the prodigal son desires to eat with the pigs, Lazarus literally eats with the dogs. 

Despite the differences, the audience would not necessarily see the rich man as 
evil and Lazarus as necessarily virtuous. Quite the contrary, Donahue points out that the 
perception was at that time abundant possessions were a gift from God (Genesis 24:35, 
Job 42:10-17, Ecclesiastes 3:10-13:1, Timothy 4:4-5) and the condition of Lazarus was 


that of a sinner being punished for his sins.“ 
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The rich man was not intentionally cruel. The likelihood is that the rich man not 
only gave Lazarus scraps from his table, but also contributed generously to charity.* The 
central issue is that the rich man did not see Lazarus as an individual, a child of God, a 
human being worthy of respect, aid and comfort. William Chalkey said in 1713 “There 
are none so blind as those who will not see. The most deluded people are those who 
choose to ignore what they already know.” 

Donahue asserts that the reversal of fates is quick and immediate. “The poor man 
dies and, without a funeral, is carried to Abraham’s bosom; the rich man dies and has a 
decent burial; which is important in the final section of the parable, since his remaining 
brothers presume he has received divine favor. The shock comes when we see him in 
Hades.”*’ Hultgren cites Herzog as indicating that it seems unwarranted that the body of 
Lazarus was left unburied. The poor man was being honored by being carried by angels, 
which implies ascension into heaven.® 

The poor man is carried away by angels, escorted into heaven with their aid. 
“Abraham’s bosom is a blessed state after death, even the final resting place, comparable 
to dining with the patriarchs, as portrayed in Luke 13: 28-29" ° The contrast between the 
two men is stark. Hultgren indicates that while Lazarus is carried to heaven by angels, the 


rich man dies and is simply buried. But that is not the end of the matter, even though his 
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body was buried; he appears immediately in a place of torment.”° Observe the reversal of 
fate, contrast the delicious feasting on earth to his great thirst in Hades. He now begs 
Abraham to send Lazarus with a drop of water to ease his parched tongue. Observe how 
the rich man continues to ignore Lazarus as an individual and asks Father Abraham to 
send Lazarus into torment to serve him. 

The central focus of this parable is not to describe the infrastructure of the 
afterlife, yet the focus is upon judgment. Hultgren indicates that the parable draws upon 
common folklore imagery to describe the conditions after death. The imagery 
corresponds to the vision of the other world in II Esdras 7:36. 

“The pit of torment will appear, 

And evil ones will sleep no more. 

And opposite it will be the place of rest; 

The oven of Gehenna will appear, 

And opposite it, the paradise of joy. ” 

Here the writer explains his idea of what will take place after this world has been 
put to silence for seven days. First there will be a general resurrection followed by the 
final judgment. The Most High on his judgment seat will be absolutely impartial, without 
favoritism. The criteria are truth and faithfulness, or good deeds. Evil deeds cannot be 
hidden, and they will form the basis for the rejection of their perpetrators. “The respective 
ends of both are now visible - the one, joy and repose, the other, fire and torment.” ” 
The term Hades appears ten times in the New Testament and ordinarily refers to 


the realm of the dead. In the New Testament, Hades is considered to be a place where the 


dead remain only a short time (Acts 2:27, Revelations 20:13-14) prior to the final 
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judgment (Revelations 20:13). In Luke 16:23, Hades appears to be a permanent abode for 
the dead and a place of punishment. Hultgren asserts “it appears to be a permanent abode 
and a place of torment, referring to eschatological punishment comparable to ‘hell’. That 
the place is not simply an abode of the dead is clear from the fact that the rich man is 
there, but Lazarus is not. By implication judgment has been passed upon the rich man and 
he has no way out of his situation. The persons can see one another: one is in bliss, the 
other in torment.” ” 

While the central focus of this parable is not on heaven or hell, it is about 
judgment. The rich man does not go to torment because he is rich. He goes to torment 
because he refuses to recognize Lazarus as an individual. He refuses to recognize Lazarus 
as a child of God. Most importantly, he refuses to recognize that Lazarus is in need. He 
refuses to “see” Lazarus. 

“In Hades, where he as being tormented, he lifted up his eyes and saw...” (Verse 
23). “Here the text is-bitterly ironic.” states Donahue, “In life there was a chasm between 
himself and Lazarus because of his wealth and power; in death the chasm still exists 
(16:26).” “One of the prime dangers of wealth, “Donahue adds, “is that it causes 
‘blindness.’””4 

What are the contemporary implications for those in the 21* century, in the 
United States, particularly those who have wealth? Many live in “gated communities” 
which automatically shields them from the needs of the poor. What does this have to say 
to the “me generation” who, like the rich man are caught up in their own pleasures and 


acquisitions and fail to “see” those who are suffering and in need? 
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In Martin County, specifically, many hide in their homes and in sanctuaries 
called churches with their brand of spirituality. One could say that they are so heavenly 
minded they are no earthly good. There appears be a sense of dualism, personal holiness 
as opposed to social holiness; personal salvation as opposed to the salvation of neighbors, 
friends, and relatives. What does this say to those so focused on “in the sky, by and by 
theology” that they refuse to refuse to “see” the poor, suffering, and destitute at the door 
of the church? What does this say about the refusal of church people, clergy and laity 
alike, to “see” the suffering caused by the misuse of prescription drugs? 

“What can we do?” asks Buttrick, “The original parable ends hopelessly with a 
fixed chasm dividing the rich man and Lazarus. Yet, surely, the parable is told to stir 
concern for the poor who, whether we wish to acknowledge them or not, are our kinfolk. 
How would we rewrite the parable if we could? Would we not walk out of ourselves into 
a world where people hunger and thirst and claim them in love as our brothers and sisters, 
which, of course, in God’s sight they are. Only then would the walls come tumbling 


down.”’° 


The rich man asks Abraham to send Lazarus back to earth to warn his five 
brothers of his (the rich man’s) terrible plight and for them not to make the same mistake. 
Unlike Christopher Marley who returns to warn Ebenezer Scrooge in Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol (a fine piece of fiction) to change his ways, this will not happen. We 
moderns, like the rich man, have Moses and the prophets (Old Testament). In addition we 


have the witness of the one who has returned from the dead and in whom we need to 


place our faith. 
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“Is the gulf forever fixed?” asks Bowie. “We cannot answer the question. Jesus’ 
compassion abides, and we believe it will not be in vain; but human will abides, and it 
becomes hard and set. We know that here and now Dives need not remain Dives. Jesus 
told the story to save us from torments.” 

The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats that Jesus delivers as part of the Olivet 
Discourses. Like the Prophet Amos, Jesus elaborates on the “day of the Lord.” Jesus is 
more direct as he addresses his disciples and those around him. Not only will the children 
of Israel be judged, but the gentiles as well. 

Matthew 25: 31-46, The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats 


*'When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels with 
him, then he will sit on the throne of his glory. *” All the nations 
will be gathered before him, and he will separate people one from 
another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats, 

°° and he will put the sheep at his right hand and the goats at the 
left. ** Then the king will say to those at his right hand, “Come, 
you that are blessed by my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world; **for I was hungry and 
you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me something 

to drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, *° I was naked 
and you gave me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I 
was in prison and you visited me.” *” Then the righteous will 
answer him, “Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry and gave 
you food, or thirsty and gave you something to drink? °* And when 
was it that we saw you a stranger and welcomed you, or naked and 
gave you clothing? *? And when was it that we saw you sick or in 
prison and visited you?” “° And the king will answer them, “Truly 
I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these who are 
members of my family, you did it to me.” “!'Then he 

will say to those at his left hand, “You that are accursed, depart 
from me into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels; 
“for I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty and you 
gave me nothing to drink, “I was a stranger and you did not 
welcome me, naked and you did not give me clothing, sick and in 
prison and you did not visit me.” “Then they also will answer, 
“Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry or thirsty or a stranger 
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or naked or sick or in prison, and did not take care of you?” “Then 

he will answer them, “Truly I tell you, just as you did not do it to 

one of the least of these, you did not do it to me.” ‘And these will 

go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life. 

This pericope from Matthew has several titles: The Parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats, The Parable of the Last Judgment, The Judgment of the Gentiles, and the 
Judgment of the Nations. The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats in the Gospel according 
to Matthew is a logical sequence to the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. As in the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus in Luke 16:19-31, the time for conversion and 
change is past; what has been done on earth determines eternal destiny. Now is the only 
time to recognize the judgment and not avoid it.” 

In this parable, judgment will be based on how people have dealt with the hungry, 
the homeless, and the sick, such as Lazarus in Luke’s Gospel. In Matthew 25:40 the term 
“least” has special significance; it applies particularly to the unfortunates of the world, 
who are also Jesus’ brothers and sisters. Many believe that both Christians and non- 
Christians will be judged at the Final Judgment. 

“Strictly speaking,” says Buttrick, “the so called parable of the Last Judgment 
isn’t a parable at all. Some scholars label it an ‘eschatological vision.’ Such enthroned 
scenes of judgment featuring dialogue between the judge and the judged were not 
uncommon in apocalyptic literature (e.g. Dan.7:9-27, I Enoch 62 and 90; Rev. 20:11-15, 
2 Baruch 72-74.) Here the vision may be drawing on a metaphor from Ezekiel 34:17. 


“As for you, my flock, thus says the Lord God: I shall judge between the sheep 


and the sheep, between rams and goats.” (NRSV) Sherman E. Johnson points out that the 
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sheep in Palestine are usually white and the goats black and that a shepherd could easily 
separate them.” 

“This is haggada as much as parable,” says Johnson, “and has elements of 
magnificent Hebrew poetry. There is no finer writing in the Gospel, and no finer truth. 
The writer’s skillful hand is involved, but, without doubt, the central teaching and 
phrasing go back to the remembered words of Jesus. Here Jesus is not only King, but Son 
of God in his glory...All the nations are gathered before his judgment throne. Some 
scholars have argued that all the nations mean the Gentiles, who, because they do not yet 
know Christ, are judged, not by his proclaimed truth, but by ‘common humanity.””*° 

Hultgren, on the other hand, argues, “Although ‘all the nations’ are present for the 
judgment to take place, the judgment has to do not with entire nations but with individual 
persons on the scene; the ‘them’ (in Greek) individualizes. The NRSV does well to 
render the passage, ‘he will separate people one from another’ rather than ‘he will 
separate peoples one from another.’”® 

Much like the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, there is an element of 
surprise and shock. “Lord when was it that we saw you hungry and gave you food or 
thirsty and gave you something to drink? And when was it we saw you a stranger and 


welcomed you and gave you clothing? And when was it that we saw you sick or in prison 


and visited you? 


Sherman E. Johnson. The Interpreters Bible Volume VII. The Gospel According to Matthew 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1974), 563. 
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“The reason the first group is blessed and the second cursed is given in the double 
answer of the king” “says Donahue. “Truly I tell you, you did it to one of the least of 
these who are members of my family, you did it to me.” (v 40, NRSV). 

“The radical shock is that the presence of Jesus was hidden in the sick, the 
hungry, the thirsty, the naked, and the imprisoned. They are not only the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. Jesus is identified with them; the ‘just’ are not just because they acted out 
of conscious Christological motivation, but simply because they cared for the ‘least.’ 

The answer to the question, “When did we see you?” is implicit. The blessed did 
not “see” Jesus but “saw” suffering humanity in need. Like the Rich Man in Luke’s 
parable, the cursed did not “see” Jesus nor did they “see” the suffering human beings as 
worthy of their time and resources. Had the Rich Man “seen” Lazarus as an agent of 
Father Abraham, and the cursed had “seen” the hungry, the thirsty, the naked, the sick, 
and imprisoned as Jesus; their fate would have been different. 

Christians have not always viewed this pericope from Matthew the same. One 
view is that God’s judgment will be based upon how the people of the world have treated 
Jesus’ disciples i.e. Christians. In this view “brothers” has special significance in that it 
refers strictly to the disciples of Jesus. “Because of persecution,” Hultgren explains, “they 
suffer the various misfortunes listed. In this interpretation, those being judged are 
necessarily the non-Christians of the world; how they have treated Christians is 
decisive.”** Hultgren continues by saying that “while the original version of the parable 


from Jesus had to do with the treatment of the needy, the evangelist Matthew revised it so 
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that it has to do with the treatment of Jesus’ disciples.” Hultgren cites M.E. Boring, NIB 
(Matthew) 8: 45-46 as evidence. 

Another view is based upon how the people of the world have responded, 
particularly, to Jesus’ missionaries. Once again, Hultgren explains that “Here the term 
‘brothers’ has a special significance too, but the six types of misfortunes listed are 
brought in for emphasis as misfortunes typically experienced by traveling missionaries. 
In this interpretation those being judged are, again, usually regarded as non-Christians of 
the world.”® 

Donahue asserts another view.” From the perspective of Christians who retell this 
parable today, the suffering borne by the least of the brothers and sisters to be authentic 
and faithful witness of the gospel and serve as a warning against what Dietrich 
Bonheoffer called ‘cheap grace’ grace without conversion and engagement in the scandal 
of the cross. Christian churches cannot preach acts of loving-kindness to the hungry, the 
thirsty, the imprisoned, and the naked unless they, too, are churches in mission which 
bear these same sufferings. No gospel is harsher than Matthew on an ethics of words 
without deeds. No gospel is more eloquent on the dialectic of concealment and 
revelation, of weakness and power...The Parable of the Sheep and the Goats, the final 
parable uttered by the earthly Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew, provides in the form of an 
apocalyptic revelation an integration of Christology, discipleship, and ethics.” *° This is 
the heart of the parable. 

The writings from Amos, Luke, and Matthew come to the same conclusion. The 


day of the Lord will come, and all will be judged. People will not be judged because they 
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“belonged to a church” or were baptized. People will stand in judgment based upon how 
they treats the least, the last, the lost, the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Primarily, 
all will be judged upon how one treats one’s neighbor. 

The churches in Martin County are in danger of judgment, both in the here and 
now and at the day of the Lord. Both the Old and New Testaments present their cases 
against the clergy and laity of those who confess to being followers of Christ. 

The Holy Scriptures, as Brueggemann suggests, presents a law suit against the churches 
for their neglect of those suffering from the prescription drug problem. *’ Forgive for the 
things we have done and said and forgive us for the things that we have not done and 


have not said. 
Theological Foundation 


The theological foundation of this project is twofold; one is to discuss the holiness 
and the social gospel in transformation as it relates to the writings of the prophet Amos, 
and Jesus’ parables of the Rich Man and Lazarus and the parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats. The second thing is to discuss the theology of the region. One cannot attempt to 
initiate change without understanding the context and the belief systems of the region. 
The way one believes is the way one lives. 

The fundamental argument that confronts the churches in Martin County, 
Kentucky over the proper focus of Christianity is not new or unique. It confronted the 


national faith communities during the early twentieth century. In basic terms, should the 


*’Walter Brueggemann, Theology and the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy’, 
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focus be on the salvation of souls or the improvement of society? There are proponents 
on each side of the argument. 

The social concern movement began with John Wesley in the eighteenth century. 
Wesley advocated saving the souls and saving the bodies of individuals. There was a 
concern for individuals that is, replacing individual vices with individual virtues, 
changing the direction of individuals from hell to heaven, and making physically healthy 
bodies out of ill and broken ones.** Wesley’s theology went deeper than correcting the 
vices of the individual. Wesley believed that when Christ transforms an individual, the 
individual begins to transform those around him or her. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century, the period called the social gospel 
movement began. This included such proponents as Horace Bushnell, Washington 
Gladden, and Walter Rauschenbusch. These proponents argued that Christianity is neither 
fulfilled nor true to its origins and history until it immerses itself in alleviating the 
world’s miseries and social problems, primarily problems that arose during the Industrial 
Revolution and from the move toward urbanization. Spokesmen for the social gospel 
movement asserted that their emphasis on social concerns was the old, authentic 
emphasis of the Bible. They pointed to the prophets in the Old Testament and to Jesus in 
the New Testament who advocated great concern and responsibility for the physical and 
social needs of people. 

Walter Rauschenbusch writes that it is important to note that the morality that the 
Old Testament prophets had in mind in their strenuous insistence on righteousness was 


not merely the private morality of the home, but the public morality on which the national 
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life was founded. In fact, the Hebrew word for “righteousness” could be better translated 
as” justice.” The prophets said less about the pure heart of the individual than of the 
institutions for the nation. 

“We are accustomed,” says Rauschenbusch, “to connect piety with the thought of 
private virtues; the pious man is the quiet, temperate, sober, kindly man. The evils against 
which we contend in the churches are intemperance, unchastely, and the sin of the 
tongue. The twin evil against which the prophets launched the condemnation of Jehovah 
was injustice and oppression. The religious ideal for Israel was the theocracy. But the 
theocracy meant the complete penetration of the national life of religious morality. It 
meant politics in the name of God. That line by which we have tacitly separated the 
domain of public affairs and the domain of Christian life was unknown to them.” * 

Rauschenbusch points out that the prophets were not religious individualists. In 
prophetic times they always dealt with Judah and Israel as organic entities. ’They 
conceived of their people as a gigantic personality which sinned as one and ought to 
repent as one. When they speak of their nation as a virgin, as a city, as a vine, they are 
attempting by these by these figures of speech to express this organic and corporate social 
life.” °°A righteous nation was a just nation. 

On the other side, many who stressed the more individualistic salvation-centered 
focus for Christianity emphasized the New Testament Epistles of Paul on the atonement 
of Jesus and his rescue of people from the wrath of a just and judging God. These 


included people such as Dwight L. Moody and Billy Sunday. 
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Johnstone writes about them, 

“In their attempts to discredit the social gospel, the 
individual-oriented evangelists began to pull back from and react 
against social service and welfare activities that they had earlier 
engaged in and rededicated themselves to efforts to win souls and 
raise the level of individual morality by means of such tactics as 
emphasizing the evil of “demon rum’ and supporting the 
Prohibition movement.” He adds, “ Religious groups have, in fact, 
always reflected the historical ambivalence in American society at 
large regarding rugged individualism, self-sufficiency, and 
individual responsibility versus social concerns, welfare, and 
mutual responsibility for one’s fellow human beings.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr recalled a time when he visited Harlan County, Kentucky, 
during the time when industrial violence engulfed the county because of a strike by its 
miners. It was during this time that the area became known as “Bloody Harlan.” A group 
of churchmen visited the county because wages were very low and because that was the 
only way the Kentucky mine owners were able to meet the competition of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr was part of a committee of clergymen invited to Pineville by 
the county attorney and the citizens committee after twenty one New York clergymen 
had urged the Senate to pass the Costigan-Cutting bill, which provided for a Senatorial 
investigation of the coal counties in Kentucky. Niebuhr recalled that the middle-class 
community was solidly behind the mine owners. 

Niebuhr writes, “We, who were members of the church delegation, met with the 


ministers of the county in order to convince them that it was dubious for the middle-class 
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community to be so indifferent to the plight of the miners, simply because they felt that 
the community itself was endangered by a higher wage scale.” 

Niebuhr continued, “These calculations in justice, which touched the collective 
interests and challenged the moral complacency of the middle-class churches, were quite 
beyond the moral comprehension of the Harlan county ministers. We were assured that 
they had just had a collective revival in the town and would have another, and that these 
revivals were bound to generate the kind of Christian perfection that would make the 
collective sins we spoke of quite impossible. The ministers were naively good men who 
did not think in terms that were even remotely relevant to the moral issues their 
community faced.”™ 

The only difference between that time and now, Niebuhr recalled, “Protestantism 
as a whole was then informed by the Harlan county ministers as a quaint vestige of an 
outmoded form of piety.” *Theological viewpoints are different now, mourned Niebuhr. 

“But now, whether because of the many personal excellences of 

Billy Graham or because of a wide spread naive enthusiasm for 

any kind of religious revival, we have official church federations 

committing themselves to this kind of revivalistic Christianity, 

assuring us that if only Billy can bring people into the Christian 


fold, the ordinary pastors can then proceed to instruct the new 
recruits in the full implications of the Christian life.” 


One must consider that Niebuhr wrote about this incident in 1957; some beliefs have 


changed others have not. 
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For one to understand how the churches in Martin County face this issue one must 
examine the churches and their theology. We will examine the churches that follow the 


Calvinist model; then we will examine the churches that follow the Armenian model. 


Old Time Baptist Churches in Martin County 


The Primitive, or Old School Baptists, followed by the Old Regular Baptists and 
United Baptists are the most Calvinistic of believers in Martin County. While embracing 
the classic points of Calvinism (TULIP) which include the total depravity of human kind, 
unconditional election, limited atonement also known as particular atonement, irresistible 
grace, and the preservation of the saints, they disclaim Calvin and instead, cite 
appropriate scripture to justify their beliefs. Most disclaim their Reformation roots that 
originated on the continent of Northern Europe and on the British Isles. Howard Dorgan 
has written that the Regular, Old Regular, and United Baptists have modified the doctrine 
of election to any who hear the Word and repent.” As mentioned previously, Loyal Jones 
suggests this change came about because of the Methodist movement in the 18” and 19" 
centuries. It is worth noting that Presbyterians, Lutherans, Southern Baptists and other 
Christian denominations have also modified their Calvinism.” 

These indigenous Baptist churches generally share the following beliefs: some 
version of the elect doctrine, which proclaims that this “elect” (the Church) is composed 
of individuals identified before the beginning of time as the true followers and 


beneficiaries of Christ. All subscribe to some version of the predestination doctrine, at 


Dorgan. 11. 
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least as applied to the elect. All subscribe to some version of the “always saved” which 
proclaims eternal justification for the elect, meaning that these individuals, if indeed truly 
elected, will never fall from grace.”® 

There are four major subdivisions of these indigenous Baptists mentioned 
previously in this study. Elder Robert Webb, founder and director of the Primitive Baptist 


Library of Carthage, Illinois has classified this group into three categories: 


Group 1, often called single-predestionationists, who believe in the 
predestination of election, while rejecting the idea that God has 
predestined all things. 


Group 2, often called double-predestionationists, and includes 
churches and associations who pronounce a doctrine of eternal, 
absolute, and unconditional predestination of all things. 


Group 3, is comprised of believers who, although they have an 
anchoring in the faith, have moved their practices toward more 
Armenian semblances, accepting one or more of the following: 
Sunday Schools, paid ministers, evangelism, instrumental church 
music, radio ministries, and other elements of a nondeterministic 
religious expression. With the exception of paid ministers this 
category best fits many of the United Baptist churches and 
denominations. 


Group 4, the Primitive Baptist Universalists, called locally as “No Hellers”” is not part of 


Webb’s description and there are no “No Heller’s” in Martin County 


Ibid. 
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Elder John Sparks writes that the Primitive Baptists may be divided into three 
distinct classifications within and without central Appalachia. They are as follows: 


1. The “Regulars” who stress fatalism in regard to individual 
salvation. 


2. The “Absolutes” who preach the absolute foreordination and 
predestination of all things good and bad. 


3. The “Progressives” who are Separate, style mild Calvinists.‘ 

What differentiates the Old Regular Baptist denomination from the Primitive 
Baptists? Elder Sparks quotes Harold Dorgan. “The definitive Old Regular Baptist 
doctrinal statement is “Resolved, that we drop the nineteenth item of our last year’s 
minutes and advise our churches to cleanse, or abstain, from the doctrine that God is the 
author of sin, or that He influences men thereto, and that the doctrine of Arminianism that 


claims the work of the creature (man) to be essential to eternal salvation.”!” and the 


following statement: 


“They preach an eternal atonement accessible by conscious choice 
to all whom God calls and do not hold with infant damnation, but 
they preach a ‘hope’ of salvation rather than a personal knowledge 
of it and do not extend public invitations or alter calls of any sort 
other than simple exhortations to sinners to pray ‘and accept their 
call from God’.”!” 


The Old Regular Baptist does not hold revivals yet hold many meetings 
throughout the year. Many of the local congregations in Martin County only meet as a 
church once a month. This gives members an opportunity to visit other Old Regular 


congregations within the county. They schedule several “memorial” and “union” 
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meetings throughout the year as well as their custom of making funerals two-, three-, or 
four hour events. 

The United Baptist denominations in Kentucky appear to have arisen from the 
union of Regular Baptists and Separate Baptists in Kentucky, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
in the late 18" century and early 19" century. The United Baptists generally fall into 
three groups: 

1. United Baptist (General) some Armenian oriented, open 

communion with bodies that fellowship with other bodies that are 

moderately Calvinistic and have closed communion. The common 

factor is the style of worship. 

2. United Baptist (Landmark) moderately Calvinistic that have 

closed communion. One time cooperated with the Southern Baptist 

Convention. 

3. United Baptist (Regular) primitivistic, closed communion that 

were early in opposition to Baptist missionary and educational 

enterprises. This denomination has chosen to remain aloof from the 

Primitive Baptists. The largest concentration of these churches is in 

Eastern Kentucky.'° 

Few doctrines disturb these indigenous Calvinistic Baptist churches any more 
than the idea that a cycle of backsliding, regeneration, backsliding, and perhaps a 
culminating end-of-life return to the fold can produce redemption. This is the belief 
system of the Free Will Baptists, the largest denomination in Martin County and is a 
source of tension and division. 


Dr. Loyal Jones, who has been mentioned earlier, best describes the historical 


theological yearnings of the early frontier settlers in Eastern Kentucky and Martin 


County. 
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“As frontier people gained a modicum of control over their lives 
they yearned for a more hopeful gospel. It came with the 
Methodists. The revivals that they energized, especially in the 
Second Great Awakening, won many to the hope that all may 
achieve salvation and, beyond that, may improve human nature 
through sanctification. Many Baptists and Presbyterians forsook 
their Calvinism for the more optimistic theology of the 
Methodists.” 1 


These two sets of theological beliefs- Calvinism and Arminianism- continued to 
divide religious people throughout the nineteenth century. Splits took place among the 
Presbyterians and the Baptists, which led to the formation of such communions as the 
Cumberland Presbyterians and Restorationists (Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, 
and Churches of Christ) and, by the century’s end, the Holiness-Pentecostal movements. 
In the twenty first century, these theological beliefs continue to divide the believers in 
Martin County. 

Revivalism, first introduced by the Methodists, has always had much of the New 
Testament image of the New Birth. In Martin County, as well as many other areas of 
Appalachia, the individual is not born saved, on his or her way to heaven, with a natural 
love of God in his or her heart that only needs to be watered to flower. Total depravity 
enslaves the souls of Appalachian folk as with others believers and non-believers. Samuel 
S. Hill points out that revivalist tradition in Appalachia is different from other areas of the 
country. The major reason is the Scots-Irish heritage that gave initial shape to the regions 
religious culture. Appearing earliest in Scotland of the 1740's, that revival tradition was 


associated with observance of the sacrament of communion in the Church of Scotland. 
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Such gatherings were called sacramental meetings and emphasized the communal nature 
of evangelism.'© 

Revivals of this heritage happen because one participates. One is not a bystander 
at a Christian gathering where one receives the elements of the Lord’s Supper. In 
addition, they create a sense of group unity, of being tied to the community building 
emphasis of the Scots-Irish religiosity. Those outside the fold of believers were invited 
to, and often did, come to grace. Even so, these Calvinists were reluctant to mark out the 
unconverted unless they were notoriously wicked sinners. All who came to the 
sacramental meeting were part of the community of invisible saints. The effect this 
conception had been to unite the assembly, more or less, devout individuals into an event 
of worship and dedication that included everyone. No singling out occurred, no division 
into the camps of the saved and the lost; all were equally standing in the need of God.'” 

One finds this tradition still alive in the indigenous churches in Martin County. 
The Lord’s Supper is celebrated once a year in most of these churches. This event occurs 
in the summertime and may be accompanied by the ordinance of baptism. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is accompanied by foot washing. The washing of feet, in accordance 
with John 13, embodies two values, humility and community. Life before God is more 
communal than individualistic, following the Scotch-Irish heritage of communal 
revivalism, with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as the high point of the 
gathering. 


Communion involves the ingestion of bread and the liquid fruit of the vine, still 
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quite commonly the fermented wine of the New Testament custom. Communion is 
celebrated only by members of the individual church, even though members of the same 
denomination may and usually are in attendance. After the Lord’s Supper and foot 
washing is celebrated, there is usually a series of sermons preached by three or more 
preachers, many times at a local cemetery, celebrating the communion of the Church of 
the living with the Church at rest. After this event, there is dinner on the ground 
celebrated by everyone in attendance. In mainline congregations the Lord’s Supper, Holy 
Communion, or the Eucharist is celebrated many times a year, and foot washing, when 
practiced, is celebrated on Maundy Thursday of Holy Week. In Martin County and other 
Appalachian counties, the Lord’s Supper and foot washing is celebrated in the 
summertime, usually July or August, depending upon the desire of the local 
congregation. 

These Appalachian Baptists differ greatly from Southern Baptists and Free Will 
Baptists, well as those of the Holiness and Pentecostal families in Martin County and 
other areas of Appalachia as well .The Southern Baptist and Free Will Baptist 
denominations subscribe to a culture of conversion. In these groups a person’s life is 
divided into two parts. Up to the point of one’s conversion experience the person is 
without Christ and his salvation. This is the fundamental condition of the person’s 
experience from birth until he or she is saved. There are no exceptions to this reality. 
Conversion eradicates the prior condition and replaces it with a new one of being saved 


or born again. Before being saved, the person has one identity, after it he or she has 
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another. Before this event, the person has an identity of being lost and completely without 
God. After this event, the person is saved and is reconciled to God. }°7 

Most important, the means to effect this transition are available, time tested, and 
are guaranteed to accomplish God’s ends when the believer makes a public testimony. 
The culture of conversion rests upon this methodology of what is wrong and what to do 
about it. It is a highly rationalized system, held to be universally effective and binding. In 
fact, it has become the principal and dominant mission to the churches subscribing to it. 
The culture of conversion is thoughtfully arranged. It begins with identifying the 
problem, it proclaims a solution, and then, it correlates the problem and solution by 
providing means to help reject the old life, usually through Sunday school for the 
children and revival meetings for people of all ages. Lacking the mystery of the 
indigenous, Appalachian Baptists, these denominations capitalize by devising a 
rationalized, efficiency-driven list of means and measures to carry out their mission.'® 

An example of this difference is demonstrated in the life of James Moore, from 
Wolf Creek, in rural Martin County, who after attending the Old Zion Old Regular 
Baptist faithfully for over twenty five years, finally went forward for membership in 
April of 2005. During the twenty five years that he was attending, he was not pressured 
or compelled to make a profession of faith, it was his time and God’s time. Old Regular 
Baptists when questioned about theirs or others place in Heaven are reluctant to say “I 
know that’s where I will be”, they are more likely to say “I feel, I believe, or I hope.” If 


one does not know for certain, but believes the Bible to be totally reliable and God to be 
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altogether just and gracious, one is affirming the substantial reality of the mystery of 
God’s grace.'” 

Revivalism, if it can be called that, in the indigenous Baptist churches can be best 
described by Deborah V. McCauley as an “episodic conversion” where the religious 
experience is renewed time and again. Following approximately the revival tradition of 
the Church of Scotland with the observance of communion, the congregation stands 


revived. The lost and saved both stand together in need of God’s grace. !'° 
The Holiness Movement in Martin County 


The Holiness Movement or the Holiness Pentecostal Movement began taking 
place nationally during the latter part of the nineteenth century. This movement began to 
slowly make its way south and west. The focus of this new revival movement was the 
Wesleyan doctrine of Christian perfection that John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
had taught. Wesley taught that just as the unbeliever had been justified by grace through 
faith, so, by a subsequent act of faith and grace, believers could be cleansed from their 
inbred “bent to sinning.” This “entire sanctification” would free individuals from “a bent 
to sinning” and empower them to love God and neighbor, as they continue to grow in 
grace and “walk in the light” of God’s will for them. Wesley came to realize that a faith 
that does not impact how a person lives in the day to day experience is not much of a 
faith. 

Arthur Piepkorn writes that the Holiness movement developed in classic sectarian 
form as some among American Methodists felt that both the goal and method of attaining 
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Christian perfection were being neglected. They sought to recapture Wesley’s 
perfectionism in order to make American Methodists into holy people. They stressed the 
sanctified life, renounced unholy practices such as the use of alcohol and tobacco and 
membership in secret societies, such as Free and Accepted Masons, Order of the Eastern 
Star, and Shriners. They encouraged the continuation of the Methodist inspired camp- 
meeting approach to instruction, conversion, and spiritual reinforcement.'"' The Holiness 
movement continued to view sanctification as a release from sin and an empowerment for 
Christian service. Christian perfection carried ethical responsibility, and many Holiness 
leaders related their theological position to benevolent ethical concern and action.!!? 

Robert L. Johnstone writes that an outgrowth of Methodism in the late 1800s was 
the Holiness movement. The Church of the Nazarene, the Wesleyan Church, the 
Salvation Army and the Free Methodist are generally subscribers of the original Holiness 
movement. The Holiness movement, after a few years, in turn provided the impetus for 
the Pentecostal movement that developed around the turn of the twentieth century. 

The movement began when Holiness Methodists, Oberlin College’s revivalistic 
Calvinists, Baptists, and Protestants of every kind formed a Holiness movement within 
their respective denominations. This did not last for long. The movement began out of a 
concern that the basic ideas of Holiness coming out of Methodism had been diluted. Like 
the Methodists, they believed in an act of grace that lifts converts above sin, but they 
emphasized a third act of grace when the Holy Spirit descends and enables people to do 


extraordinary things. Issues such as divine or faith healing and pre-millennialism, an 


"Alfred C. Piepkorn, Profiles in Belief, (New York: Harper Collins & Row, 1978), 264. 
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eschatology subscribed by John Nelson Darby, a Church of Ireland clergyman, then being 
agitated in contemporary revivalism became standard for this new Holiness movement.'” 

Thomas Langford quotes Donald W. Dayton of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
who stresses the change effected in the late 1850s when Pentecostal language was 
introduced into the description of entire sanctification. Dayton cites several significant 
shifts from more traditional Wesleyan interpretations: 


(1) There was a move from Christocentric (Christ centered) to 
Pneumatocentric (Holy Spirit centered) theological focus. 


(2) The interpretation of Jesus Christ standing between the old and 
new covenants yielded to a dispensational view developed along 
Trinitarian lines, the present age being the age of the Holy Spirit. 


(3) The book of Acts gained acceptance as the pivotal New 
Testament text for understanding Christian holiness. 


(4) New attention was given to pneumatic (spiritual) themes of 
power, gifts of the Spirit, and prophecy. 


(5) The long term goal of Christian perfection was played down as 
the immediately experienced event of a “second blessing” was 
lifted to prominence. 


(6) Increased emphasis was placed on assurance and evidence of 

having receiving the Pentecostal baptism.'” 

The Pentecostal movement, in most simple terms, was holiness religion to which 
had been added the special gifts of “glossolalia” (speaking in tongues) as evidence of the 


Pentecostal experience . Although the holiness people as well as what we might call the 


classical Methodists were not pleased with the development of Pentecostalism. Johnstone 


"3MicCauley, 261-2. 


"4Thomas A. Langford, Practical Divinity: Theology in the Wesleyan Tradition (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1992), 134. 
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quotes Ignacio Vergara statement that “Pentecostalism is Methodism carried to its 
ultimate consequences.“ !° 

The Church of God (Cleveland, Tennessee) was the first of the Pentecostal 
denominations in the mountains. As mentioned previously, it grew out of a concern that 
the basic idea of Holiness coming out of Methodism had been diluted. Like the 
Methodists, they believed in an act of grace that lifts converts above sin, but they 
emphasized a third act of grace when the Holy Spirit descends and enables people to do 
extraordinary things, such as speaking in unknown tongues. The Church of God of 
Prophecy resulted from a split in the Church of God, Cleveland. The Church of God, 
Mountain Assembly, headquartered in Jellico, Tennessee, apparently was called the 
Church of God even before the Cleveland denomination had been established. Many 
local independent churches of various names sprang up throughout East Tennessee, 
Eastern Kentucky, West Virginia, North Georgia, and the mountains of North and South 
Carolina as parts of the Holiness- Pentecostal movement.''® 

These churches were embraced by a stressed people, those with little economic 
security or affirmation of worth by the larger society. Their beliefs, stressing the work of 
the Holy Spirit, affirmed their basic dignity. Of course, this does not deny that many 
other people who have security, material possessions, and status still feel the need of a 
strong Spirit filled religion. '’ 

Instead of encouraging social holiness alongside personal holiness, the movement 


began to become very personal. Personal holiness was demonstrated by very modest 


"Johnstone, op.cit. 
Tones, Overview, 93. 
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clothing and hair styles. Personal holiness meant not drinking alcohol and not attending 
dances, movies or ball games. The movement began to drift toward personal salvation 
alone concentrating on securing a favorable place in the afterlife. 

This movement was characterized by the “second rain” or “second blessing”. This 
occurs when the Holy Spirit descends upon individuals and is demonstrated by 
glossolalia, speaking in tongues, physical demonstrations of running, shouting, rolling in 
the aisles, and being “slain in the Spirit,” i.e. going into brief spells of unconsciousness. 

The Church of God with Signs Following demonstrates this second rain through 
serpent handling, poison drinking, and placing parts of the body over open flames.''* The 
Church of God with Signs Following is the name applied to Pentecostal-holiness 
churches that engage in the practice of serpent handling and drinking poison. 

In their worship services. Their praxis is based upon Mark 16:17-18, 

And these signs shall follow them that believe; In my name 

They will cast out devils: they shall speak with new tongues; They 


shall take up serpents; and if they take up any deadly thing, it will 
not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 


recover. (KJV) 


This practice first appeared around 1910 with the ministry of George W. Hensley 
in 1910 in Grasshopper Valley in southeastern Tennessee. Hensley was a minister in the 
Church of God origin. The Church of God repudiated the practice of serpent handling, 
and Hensley and his followers formed a separate body. Serpent handling in north 
Alabama and north Georgia originated with James Miller in Sand Mountain, Alabama 
about the same time. Miller apparently developed his belief independently of any 


knowledge of George Hensley’s church. Deborah McCauley asserts that serpent-handling 


8yones, 266. 
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churches are not one uniform body. They fall into two distinct groups: Oneness or Jesus 
Only (non-Trinitarian) and Trinitarian churches. Churches in central Appalachia tend to 
be Oneness, while churches located in Alabama and Georgia tend to be Trinitarian. !’” 

In other areas of belief the Church of God with Signs Following hold doctrines 
and practices related to the Church of God (Cleveland.) They maintain a strict teaching of 
holiness, practice speaking in tongues, divine healing, and baptism by immersion, and 
foot washing. They also stress Romans 16:16 “Salute another with a Holy Kiss.” 

How does one account for the holiness-separatist phenomenon during the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century? A number of explanations 
have been posited, each with some justification by a variety of scholars. Donald N. 
Bowdle suggests the following: “The most plausible---but relatively unexplored--- 
scenario is: 

(1) a reaction against naturalism, socialism, “Romanism,” and 

Protestant theological liberalism, as represented by the Social 

-Gospel movement, 

(2) A reaffirmation of the devotional life vis-a-vis the perceived 

spiritual impoverishment of those bodies from which the 

defections occurred and their attendant resistance to revivalism. 

(3) A reconstruction within some segments of conservative- 

evangelical scholarship to accommodate a premillennial 

eschatology. '”° 
Reaction, reaffirmation, and reconstruction---a complex of reasons for the Holiness 


schisms-became, step by step, a movement that connected with an ever wider cross 


section of the uniquely American religious movement. Bowdle writes that “Two concerns 


"3? McCauley, 261-262. 
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in tandem became defining points of the Holiness enterprise at large: premillennial 
eschatology as a message and revivalism as its medium. Not even Appalachia, for all its 


remoteness, was beyond the reach of the Holiness mission.'2! 
Holiness Gone Askew 


This movement began to make major inroads in Martin County and Eastern 
Kentucky in the late 1920's and early 1930's. Henry P. Scalf best describes the situation 
in Martin County. 


People not only had hungry bellies but hungry hearts. Under 
compulsion they sought self preservation to satisfy the former in 
outlawry and took refuge in the church to appease the latter. But 
the older churches had grown lethargic, their ancient foundations 
too staid and restrained in the mercurial times. Great numbers 
reverted to the religious expression of the Shouting Methodists and 
evangelizing Baptists of the preceding generation and added to the 
rites long fasts, protracted emotional sessions of song and prayer. 
There was a difference, though. The emotionalism of their fathers 
was channeled into avenues of propriety and restrained by a 
moderate society. The old churches, unable to cope with the 
strange yearnings of new children, could but ring the ancient bells, 
the dying tones blended with far off snatches of fast rhythm and 
hysterical prayers. \” 


It was almost inevitable that at many places and various groups within the county 
this new religious expression became accepted or tolerated. Many poor and uninformed 
people became enamored with an illusion of release from their wretched lives and also 
sought release from death. They began to contemplate human sacrifice and their 


resurrection through prayer. '”° 


One of these revivals took place at the Tomahawk school house in rural Martin 


"Thi. 
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County toward the end of January, 1933. Local authorities indicated that a female 
evangelist with a painted white face and blazing red hair conducted the service. An older 
Mills relative referred to this evangelist as “Little Mary.” The meeting went on for five 
days and five nights. Among those attending the revival was Mrs. Lucinda Mills, 72, her 
son John H. Mills and several of their relatives. 

When the revival broke up at a late hour, all went to the home of Mrs. Mills on 
Rock House Creek. Here services resumed and continued through the night, into and 
including Sunday, Sunday night, Monday and through the night until Tuesday morning. 
The story of the weird rites being practiced by the Mills family spread throughout the 
community and officers went on Monday to investigate. The authorities took the children 
away but allowed the adults to continue their unique service. !* 

Tuesday morning, February 7, 1933, a man, Buck Neely, broke open the door.!?5 
He saw the aged Mrs. Mills lying dead on the bed, a chain twisted around her neck, and 
several members of her family kneeling upon her body, with one holding an uplifted 
knife. Officers were summoned and all of the eight remaining worshipers were taken to 
jail in Inez. A spokesman said that they were going to resurrect Mrs. Mills from the dead 
in three days. Eight others were also slated for sacrifice. 

According to the Charleston Daily Mail, “Questioned from the jail, family 
members told police that after hours of praying, singing, and dancing, a part of the bizarre 
ceremony called forth divine commands that the life of one person present be offered in 


human sacrifice. Similar rites had been held frequently in the little mountain village last 


247 bid. 


Neeley related to Lee Mueller, retired reporter from the Lexington Herald-Leader, his personal 
experience, who related it to the researcher. 
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year, when the village was aroused to a height of religious frenzy, officers said Mrs. Mills 
was chosen the others said and John grasped the mother by the neck as the others looked 
on. Blaine McGinnis told authorities he wanted to prevent the sacrifice but that a feeling 
impelled him to stand back. 

A cross or an alter had been erected, he continued, and her body placed upon it. 
Residents of the sparsely populated community reported that screams from the cabin 
caused them to call the police. Judge Hardin explained that numerous cult gatherings 
have been held in the isolated hills near Inez but no indications had been given to indicate 
death or human sacrifice. Police say that cult members claim they perform miracles, such 
as converting water into wine, and transforming grapevine stalks into curling snakes. The 
cult rites were described as gatherings at which men and women met, sang, and prayed 
until they received a blessing.” 

According to the reporter, “...then they began shouting in the ‘unknown tongue’ 
an unintelligible mixture of sounds which they contend is the correct form of prayer 
Branches of the cult, officers said, are found in the mountains of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and as far south as Tennessee. In the Mills mountain cabin, officers 
said, they found a bucket of liquid which was purported to be water converted to wine. It 
had a brackish taste he said and bore the appearance of well water.” !”’ 

Why Lucinda Mills was “sacrificed” is not certain. One view was that a son of 
hers was in Eastern State Hospital (a mental institution) in Lexington, Kentucky, and it 


was hoped her sacrifice would “free” him so that he could return home. Another view 


'°The Charleston Dailey Mail, Charleston, W.V., February 10, 1933. 
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was that God told John to sacrifice her and four others (pictured but not identified.) This 
event was covered nationwide in all the syndicated newspapers. '”8 

Many people in Martin County do not want to talk about this event even though it 
happened over 70 years ago. The Martin County Historical Society has chosen to ignore 
this event altogether, even though it was covered by over seven hundred newspapers 
nationwide. While exploring this story as it relates to the rise of the Holiness-Pentecostal 
movement, the researcher discovered the actual transcript of the trial had disappeared. 
The reason given is that many people related to the Mills family still live in the county, 
and any release of such information might offend family members. Another reason is that 
the Holiness-Pentecostal movement is very much alive and folks do not wish to be 
reminded of their theological roots. 

This is certainly atypical behavior for the Christian believers who live in Martin 
County. Residents, particularly old timers, still talk about this event in hushed tones and 
sincerely desire that this event would not have happened because it brought shame to the 
county and to the region. Yet, the researcher believes that his story needs to be told 
because it is part of the theological history of the county and the region. 

A study of the theology of the Calvinist based and Armenian based churches in 
Martin County raises some very deep theological questions. “What does the Lord require 
of thee?” asks the prophet. Rauschenbusch would argue that this is not necessarily a 
regional question and points to a more national one. “Our philosophical and economic 
individualism has affected our religious thought so deeply that we hardly comprehend the 


prophetic views of an organic national life and of national sin and salvation.” He 


'28Speculations by various Martin County residents. 
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explains, “We usually conceive of the community as a loose sand heap of individuals and 
this difference in the fundamental point of view distorts the utterances of the prophets as 
soon as we handle them.” !7° 

He gives an example, “For instance, one of our most beautiful revival texts is the 
invitation: “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” These words are from the first chapter of Isaiah, 
to which reference has been made. The prophet throughout the chapter deals with the 
national condition of the kingdom of Judah and its capital. He describes its devastation; 
he ridicules the attempts to appease the national God by redoubled sacrifices; he urges 
instead the abolition of social oppression and injustice as the only way to regain God’s 
favor for the nation. If they would vindicate the cause of the helpless and distressed, then 
he would freely pardon; then their scarlet and crimson guilt would be washed away”. '*° 

For many believers in the region, sin is always personal. There is not a strong 
conception of corporate sin, or national sin. “Jesus died to save me from my sins and that 
is the main thing.” Yes, there is the conception that the government ought to do this or 
that, but the government is a distant abstraction. 

Loyal Jones, noted Appalachian scholar and author, best articulates what many in 
Appalachia and particularly believers in Martin County see as their human condition: 

“We Upland people, like those in processions before us, wonder 

about our nature, purpose, and eventual destiny. We observe others 

and ourselves to try to understand our erratic nature. We in this 

particular place hold a view close to Reinhold Niebuhr that the 


essential human tragedy is that we see clearly what we should be 
and do and yet we fail consistently to bring that about. Many of us 


12° auschenbusch, 9. 
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are heirs to Calvin’s belief, supported by Scripture, that we are 
limited creatures, and this brings a modest view of ourselves,”!”' 


“We divide our existence into two spheres, the natural and the spiritual, or as Paul 
and the Old-Time Baptists say, the inward person and the outward one. Many of the 
religious groups in the Uplands see the natural world and our natural state regressing 
rather than progressing.” ** Jones goes on to explain, 

“This contrasts starkly with the main stream educated world’s usual belief that 
each generation is improving through religion, education, counseling, or whatever. In 
many Upland churches there is a latter day mentality, and evidence is always at hand to 
support the view that we may be regressing toward the imminent end of the world. 
Upland people see themselves and their lives through the lens of their religious beliefs. 
God is in the picture. Why did He make us, what is our purpose here, and will we exist in 
another form in another place?”!* 

In summary, a study of the theological roots of the county is necessary to 
understand the current theological mind set. Faith for many of the people in Martin 
County is pietistic and other worldly. For many, the Kingdom of God will be inaugurated 
at the eschaton. Theologically, the function of the church is to get people “saved” so they 
will be ready for the Kingdom and avoid the fiery pit of hell. There is a disconnect from 
the study of the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. The emphasis is upon hell and that 
the man was rich. Very little emphasis is placed upon why the rich man was there and 


upon what he failed to do to get there. 


'S'Loyal Jones, Faith and Meaning in the Southern Uplands (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1999) 13-14. 
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The primary reason for justification, redemption, or salvation is first and foremost 
to be saved from the wrath of God. Holiness is strictly practiced to keep the body and 
soul pure until one dies or until Jesus returns. There is little concern for social holiness. 
While main line denominations plant hospitals, colleges, universities and send 
missionaries locally and overseas, this is not a concern for many believers in Martin 
County 

Why should pastors attend college and seminary if God talks to them directly? If 
they will only practice their faith, God will heal them of their diseases, so why should 
they sponsor hospitals? The irony is that most will see a family physician and will go to a 
hospital when ill. Many go to hospitals founded by Roman Catholics, Southern Baptists, 
United Methodists and Presbyterians. Tithing is not practiced except in a few main line 
denominations within the county. 

Sanctification and its concern for the poor is not high on their theological agenda 
because many consider themselves to be poor. Part of the theology is to escape the 
poverty and wretchedness of this world for a better world in the hereafter. Environmental 
justice is not a priority. Many expect an imminent eschaton. Jesus will return shortly, 
because, according to many, the times indicate that it is time for Christ’s return. When 
Christ does return, he will carry all believers away with him to heaven. 

A works based belief system is frowned upon. ” You can’t work your way into 
heaven.” Sanctification is not a word that naturally follows justification. For one to be 
justified or to be saved is the most any person should aspire to. The researcher believes 


that a person works for the transformation of the culture and of society because one has 
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been justified by faith and this is part of sanctification.. 

When one possesses this belief system centering solely upon justification, why 
should one be concerned about mountain top removal, why should one be concerned 
about not trashing the country side? God’s creation, namely, the planet called Earth has 
been condemned as sinful and will be destroyed as will much of human kind. Why should 
one work toward a model of social justice when true justice will reign with the arrival of 
God and of God’s Kingdom? 

Once again, one recalls the writings of the prophet Amos, “Alas for you who 
desire the day of the Lord? Why do you want the day of the Lord? It is darkness, not 
light...”!* 

Given this theological mind set, why should believers work to eliminate the 
prescription drug problem? The belief is that God will resolve this and many other 
problems in God’s own time. Certainly, not every believer in Martin County follows this 
belief system, but many do, which discourages working for justice. 

One recalls the words of Jesus from Matthew 25, 
“Then the king will say to those on his right hand, “Come, you 

that are blessed by my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 

you from the foundation of the world; for J was hungry and you 

gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, I 

was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you gave 

me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I was in prison 

and you visited me.” Then the righteous will answer him, “Lord, 

when was it that we saw you hungry and gave you food, or thirsty 

and gave you something to drink? And when was it that we saw 

you a stranger and welcomed you, or naked or gave you clothing? 

And when was it that we saw you sick or in prison and visited you? 

And the king will answer them, “Truly I tell you, just as you did it 


to the one of the least of these who are members of my family, you 
did it to me. 


134A mos 5: 18-19a. 
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Then he will say to those at his left hand, “You that are 
accursed, depart from me into the eternal fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels, for I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me nothing to drink, I was a stranger and you 
did not welcome me, naked and you gave me no clothing, sick and 
in prison and you did not visit me.” Then they will answer, Lord, 
when was it that we saw you hungry or thirsty or a stranger or 
naked or sick or in prison, and did not take care of you? Then he 
will answer them, “Truly I tell you, just as you did not do it to one 
of the least of these, you did not do it to me.” And these will go 


away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life.'” 


These are profound and disturbing theological questions. The theological question 
remains, and will remain until the eschaton, of how God will judge these churches on 
what they have and have not done. More disturbing is the question presented to the 


researcher, how will God judge him on what he has or has not done? 


'35Matthew 25:34-46. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The general methodology used in this study was qualitative, proactive research. 
The researcher used this methodology for the two reasons. First, because it is practitioner 
based. The researcher found it useful because it was insider research within a particular 
social situation, namely, it allowed him to work with the clergy and laity within Martin 
County 

Secondly, the research focused on learning. The researcher attained a greater 
understanding of the problem, the people, and of himself. The researcher learned that 
qualitative, pro-active research is different from social scientific research which aims to 
understand and to describe an external situation or event. Pro-active research allowed the 
researcher to develop a deeper understanding about what he was doing attempting to 
implement this Doctor of Ministry project. 

The general methodology used was qualitative, proactive research. John Creswell 
indicates that qualitative research takes place in a natural setting. The qualitative 


researcher goes to the site of the participant(s) to conduct the research. This enables the 


researcher to develop a level of detail about the individual(s) or place and to be highly 


involved in actual experiences of the participants.’ 


‘John W. Creswell, Research Design, Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches 
(Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 2003), 14. 
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Setting 


The places involved in this research included the Roy A. Collier Community 
Center, the Martin County Courthouse, and Golden Memorial United Methodist Church 
all located in Inez, Kentucky. Inez is a small (645 people) county seat town located in 
Martin County (population 11,542) Kentucky. Martin County is located in Eastern 


Kentucky within the Central Appalachian region of the United States. 
Actors 


The informants of this study include the county judge executive, the local 
president, officers, and members of Operation UNITE, the county attorney, the Martin 
County coroner, local and state law enforcement officers, and local pastors and church 


members of various religious denominations within the county 
Events 


Using the proactive research method, the researcher intentionally engaged in 
qualitative research while pro-actively working toward transformation. In this method the 
researcher was passionately involved in the practice being evaluated. As a member of the 
local Operation UNITE coalition, the researcher was proactively working toward 
developing a collaborative network of pastors and members of different religious 
denominations to come together to fight the prescription drug epidemic through 


interdiction, education, and rehabilitation within Martin County 
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Processes 


Particular attention was paid to the role of involving religious leaders in initiating 
change, building relationships, making decisions, and providing leadership and vision. 
During the 9-week study the researcher surveyed six different pastors about the churches 
perceived role in combating the drug problem within the county. The researcher 
attempted to follow the following guidelines for conducting interviews: 


1. Aim to document the interview unobtrusively. The interviewer 
told each participant why he was conducting the interview. He 
indicated to each participant that the researcher was doing the 
interview as part of a requirement for a Doctor of Ministry study. 
The interviewer used a pen and notebook to record responses. 


2. Be clear about the ethics of interviewing. The interviewer 
informed each participant that their names would be anonymous 
and confidential. No one would be able to identify any of the 
interviewees. 


3. Tell your interviewees what the interview is about, or tell them 
that you are unable to do so. The interviewer indicated to each 
participant that the interview was to gather information about 
attitudes concerning the church’s role in Martin County in 
combating the illegal prescription drug epidemic. 


4. Do not mislead or deceive people in order to persuade them to 
share information. The researcher was transparent at all times 
about the nature of the interview. 


5. Be prepared to maintain complete confidentiality if this is 
requested. The interviewer assured each participant that all 
responses would be confidential in discussions and when the 
project went to print. 


6. Develop good listening skills. During each interview the 
researcher exhibited good, pro-active listening skills. 


7. Learn to give verbal and visual cues to encourage your 
interviewee to talk freely. The researcher used such phrases as 
“How do you feel about that?” and “Tell me more about your 


thoughts.” 
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8. Show that you empathize with your interviewee’s position so 
that he or she will feel confident to expand on what he or she is 
saying. The interviewer did this to a fault, many of the 
interviewees waxed on and on about conditions in the county and 
in the churches. 9 


9. Learn to accept silences, and be silent yourself. The interviewer 
utilized this skill effectively. 


10. Practice using possible ’framing questions’ to help keep the 
conversation going. The interviewer used such framing questions 


as, “Can we discuss this a little further?” and “Is it OK for us to 
talk about this?” 


Anticipating the brief period for the research project, the researcher used the 
Martin County UNITE Coalition meeting on Thursday evening, April 10, 2008 as a base 
for an attendance study. Twenty seven members were present plus two guests. A special 
program on amphetamine awareness and “meth labs’ was presented. One pastor was in 
attendance at this meeting. After interviewing pastors, the May 8 meeting netted 25 


members, one pastor and no guests. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The data collection method for this ministry project included historical, 
sociological, and theological research to survey the context. Observations, conversations, 
and study were used to survey the actors and events. Interviews were used to study 
attitudes and inclinations of local pastors possibly becoming involved with creating a 
faith-based collaborative network within Martin County. 

The researcher chose this ministry because he sees a very real need to do 
something about the prescription drug problem. Jean McNiff affirms that one needs to be 
reasonably clear why one wants to get involved in this area. “Action researchers” says 
MeNiff, “hold a value commitment to improving life for themselves and for others.” ' 
The researcher was aware that upon entering into this project he carried a significant 
amount of personal baggage or value positions. The researcher learned in seminary that 
everything is contextual. The researcher first had to face his own context, his personhood, 
where he came from and what values he held. 

Myers claims that it is necessary to name the context of the problem in the 
practice of ministry. 7The researcher was a United Methodist pastor assigned to a small 


United Methodist Church in Martin County, Kentucky. This is important because many 


'Jean McNiff, Pamela Lomax and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project (New 
York: RoutledgeFalmer, 2003), 13. 
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pastors are called to a church or an area, but a United Methodist pastor is sent. The 
examiner had no relatives or childhood friends in Martin County. The researcher was 
raised in a poor, rural setting in Western North Carolina so there was some identification 
and affinity. The researcher was one of two pastors in the county with a seminary degree. 
The person doing this study came into the ministry in middle age after pursuing a career 
in law enforcement with the Federal Prison System. Many people this minister 
encountered in prison were incarcerated for illegal drug violations. In fact, one of the 
individuals he supervised in prison was and continues to be a practicing physician in the 
county. 

Myers suggests four contextual dimensions that are necessary for a Doctor of 
Ministry student. These contextual dimensions are as follows: a demographic assessment, 
a structural analysis, historic timelines, and symbolic factors. Throughout this study, the 
researcher has attempted to address these for contextual dimensions.* 

McNiff writes, “It is important to focus on one issue only as your research 
programme, among all the other issues of daily practice. You may find that this one issue 
is symptomatic of other aspects of practice. It can take time to focus.” It would have 
been easy to become sidetracked in this study because so many different factors 
contribute to the drug problem in this Appalachian region. 

McNiff advises to remember that you are the focus of the research. “You are 
investigating the work of others. You are not investigating them. That is for them to do.” 


She adds, “You are hoping to influence them so that they may come to see how they can 


3Ibid.. 21. 
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monitoring other people’s actions, and monitoring critical conversations about the 
research. 

Much of the data was collected from the researcher. While the researcher did not 
keep a formal journal or dairy, thoughts, ideas, and reflections were scribbled down in 
notebooks and on scrap pieces of paper, particularly during meetings or after meetings 
and conversations. Major proponents of qualitative, pro-active research will attest that a 
significant amount of data is generated this way. 

The researcher attended all UNITE meetings and took an active role in the 
discussions and decision making of the organization. While taking an active role within 
the organization the researcher was very cognizant of other participants, what they said, 
and how they reacted to events within the organization and events and crisis that occurred 
within the county. 

The researcher collected data by talking with local and state law enforcement 
officers, including the Martin County Sheriff, Inez police officers, the county corner, 
Kentucky State Police detectives, and patrolman. The researcher collected data while 
talking to the county judge executive, local undertakers, the county attorney, and many 
concerned lay people. 

A significant amount of data came from talking with local pastors over a four year 
period. The most significant data came from interviews with six local pastors over the 
nine week focus of study. The interviewer chose to purposively select stx local pastors 
rather than to do a random sample strictly to assure complete confidentiality. The 
researcher chose to use open ended or unstructured questions as opposed to closed 


question in order to generate more data. 
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The following questions were asked and the following responses were given: 


Question. What do you think the church’s role should be in 
combating the prescription drug problem within Martin County? 


Respondent 1: I agree that there is a drug problem within the 
county. I have conducted too many funerals of young people who 
have died of overdoses. That might not be what is on the death 
certificate, but everyone knows that they are overdoses. Their 
parents come up to me and say “Johnny was such a good boy.” or, 
“Suzie was such a good girl,” please don’t mention they died of an 
overdose. To be honest, I don’t know what the church’s role is in 
fighting the problem. I know that God will work it out. 


Question: What do you think the church’s role should be in 
combating the prescription drug problem within Martin County? 


Respondent 2: Brother Lenny, I know that it is bad, but you know 
it’s bad everywhere, not just Martin County. I have never seen 
anything like it in my lifetime. Martin County used to be a good 
place to raise a family, it isn’t anymore. People are on drugs and 
are stealing right and left to feed their habit. As you know, two 
members of my congregation were murdered over drugs. They 
were old and she had cancer, they came in, killed him then killed 
her for the morphine drip she was using. They then robbed the 
place, then set it on fire to cover their tracks. Thank goodness they 
found who did it. I believe that we are living in the last days, and 
the Bible speaks about it. I think the church’s role is to save as 
many as we can. 


Question: Save them from what? 
Respondent 2: Why, hell of course. 


Question: What do you think the church’s role should be in 
combating the prescription drug problem within Martin County? 


Respondent 3: I agree it is awfully bad. It affects every family 
within my congregation. People in my church have brothers and 
sisters and sons and daughters on drugs. I think we need to lead as 
many to the Lord as we can. Jesus can help them with the drug 
problem. I know many that have overcome their problem with 
God’s help 
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Question: What about the people who are on drugs who get 
saved and within a month are back on them again? 


Respondent 3: That is a tough one. I know what you are talking 
about. My thoughts are that they weren’t saved to begin with. Ifa 
person is really saved, they won’t go back to using drugs or 
alcohol. 


Question: What do you think the church’s role should be in 
combating the prescription drug problem within Martin County? 


Respondent 4: I think the thing we can do most is praying about it. 
We have to go to the Lord trusting that he will cure it. Another 
thing we can do is keep our young people in church. I can see what 
it is doing to members of my congregation. They come regular 
then the next thing is they have stopped coming. The next thing 
you hear is that they are on pills. Then the next thing you hear is 
that they have split up, or worse than that, both the man and the 
woman are on drugs. God only knows what will happen to the 
children. I know some who live with their grandparents. The only 
thing is I know some older people who are on pills. We have 
sealed many of our young people against drugs. We pray over each 
and every one of them asking that God will protect them. 


Question: What do you think the church’s role should be in 
combating the prescription drug problem in Martin County? 


Respondent 5: We need to get as many saved as we can. Times are 
awful, just awful. Things can’t go on like this for much longer. I 
think that God is getting sick and tired of this mess. One day soon 
he is going to say enough! I know these fellows who go to work in 
the mines as high as a kite. It is a wonder more haven’t been killed 
than what has been. I know young women who are selling their 
bodies just for a pill. I know older men who are preying on them, 
giving them drugs for sex. God is going to bring an end to this 
matter real soon. 


Question: What do you think the church’s role should be in 
combating the drug problem? 


Respondent 6: I think it is a law enforcement problem, not the 
church‘s. I know people in the sheriff's office that are on drugs. I 
know that the county clerk has a daughter on drugs that still is 
working and her mother doesn’t do anything about it. We have to 
straighten this mess up at the courthouse before we can do 
anything about it. UNITE isn’t doing anything, but they just arrest 
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the low level people. They aren’t catching the doctors and 

pharmacists who are selling it to people. I am told that young 

people can get any kind of pill that they want at the high school. 

When queried on why they didn’t come to UNITE meetings and support the local 


Coalition the researcher received a variety of answers: 


Respondent 1:“Brother Lenny, I just don’t think it would do any 
good, we just have to trust the Lord to help with this problem.” 


Respondent 2:“Well, the reason I don’t attend is that I work every 
day and I just don’t have time.” 


Respondent 3: “My wife is sick and I have to stay home with her.” 


Respondent 4:“I am present in church ever night and don’t have 
time to attend.” 


Respondent 5:“This is a problem that we have to leave up to God, 
and these organizations can’t help but God can.” 


Respondent 6: “I can’t see to drive very well in the evening is the 


reason I can’t go. Besides I have to watch the grandchildren many 
evenings.” 


The data collected ranged from interviews, conversations, reflections, his 
discussions with tearful family members, out bursts from angry citizens, and others. 
These are the results from the researcher’s field experience. The researcher must confess 
that they are not what he had hoped to achieve. Many times transformation will occur. 
During the researcher’s field experience, he was the one who was transformed. The 
results are as follows: 

Most local pastors did not step up to take leadership positions with UNITE to 
fight the drug epidemic. Various factors may have contributed to why most local pastors 


did not participate. Some may have been personal and other factors could have been 


theological. 
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Some of these include the following: 

The Appalachian culture values independence and a reliance on family and 
devalues accepting help from the outside. Consequently, there is a natural tendency to 
reject outside help and outside advice. Another factor is a fear of the system and a general 
mistrust of others. Historically, governmental, social, and church agencies have not 
always delivered on assistance that was initially promised or have exacerbated as many 
problems as there were initially. One of the most feared words for a mountaineer is a 
statement,” I am from the government and I am here to help you.” Along with this is a 
strong sense of independence and pride of being able to look after the needs of their 
families and their communities. 

There is a belief that the drug problem is a law enforcement problem and that they 
as pastors do not want to get involved. Law enforcement is an arm of the state and many 
pastors believe in a clear delineation between church and state. 

There is also a lack of seminary-trained clergy. Educated clergy are prone to be 
more ecumenical than non seminary trained pastors. Many of the local pastors cannot and 
will not act outside their individual congregation on any issue. Many local congregations, 
such as the Old Regular Baptists and United Baptists have strict guidelines regarding 
with whom the pastors and members may worship and fellowship for fear of being 
exposed to false doctrine and false praxis. 

Another factor is the belief that the role of the church is to prepare the individual 
to meet God in the afterlife. The role of the church is to insure that the individual is saved 
from eternal punishment and saved to meet God in heaven. This is true of many churches 


with Calvinist beliefs and others correspondingly with Wesleyan (Armenian) beliefs. Few 
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see the church as an agent of social change. For many pastors, this would be indulging in 
things of the world or works righteousness. 

A final factor is the strict belief in the sovereignty of God. God is in control and 
whatever will be will be. This derives from a sense of fatalism and hyper-Calvinist 
theology. If God wants the drug epidemic to stop in Martin County, it will stop. All one 
can do is to pray to God about the drug problem, and, if it is the will of God, the drug 
problem will be resolved, meanwhile there is little that humankind can do to alleviate this 
problem. Wesleyans and Pentecostals have also adapted this mind set. 

One of the things the research indicated was that lay-people were much more 
concerned and much more likely to work with the UNITE organization and the 
community to alleviate the drug problem than were local pastors. Presently, all the 
officers of the Martin County UNITE Coalition are lay people and almost all the 
members are lay people. Many of these lay people feel disappointed and betrayed by the 
lack of leadership coming from their local pastors concerning this drug problem. 

While failing to establish a collaborative network with Project UNITE, church 
leaders have responded to the drug problem within the county in a variety of ways. Last 
year, after several members of the various Free Will Baptist congregations succumbed to 
drug overdoses, a meeting was held in one of the Free Will Baptist churches to address 
the problem on a denominational level. Two different meetings were held to educate 
congregants on drugs but interest gradually waned after the shock of the deaths wore off. 

A program called Operation SAVE was introduced to and accepted by county 
court and law enforcement officials in February 2008. This program requires individuals 


found guilty of selling drugs to attend required religious services at the Martin County 
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Courthouse. Ordained and lay ministers are invited to witness and preach to them about 
the importance of God within their lives. Individuals who attend these meetings and pass 
drug tests are given probated sentences rather than going to jail or prison. The program is 
too new to be evaluated on its long term benefits for convicted drug users and dealers. 

On May of 2007, Golden Memorial United Methodist Church opened its Family 
Life Center to Narcotics Anonymous to conduct meetings. This group meets each 
Wednesday from 9:30AM until 11: 00 A.M. These meetings are strictly unsupervised and 
only addicts and former addicts attend. The Administrative Board simply requested that 
members not smoke within the church. Attendance varies from as few as eight to as many 
as fifteen. Volunteers from the congregation unlock and lock the doors at the end of each 


session. The long-term benefits are not yet determined. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


REFLECTIONS 


This has been a very personal ministry project for me. Instead of viewing and 
studying the prescription drug problem in Martin County from the perspective of a cold 
dispassionate observer, utilizing statistical tools such as chi square, and double blind 
verifications, the researcher was an actual participant and an agent for change. The 
researcher feels that he was able to use both pastoral and academic skills in the 
completion of this study. A pastor has been described as someone who runs alongside 
individuals and groups who are going through crisis much as Phillip the Evangelist ran 
alongside the chariot of the Ethiopian eunuch as the eunuch attempts to understand his 
readings from Isaiah as recorded in Acts 8: 26-35. 

As a pastor and student, the researcher attempted to run alongside the people in 
Martin County attempting to help them understand what the researcher believed was 
important. While this study was very important, the researcher would do some things 
differently. The researcher would have petitioned his District Superintendent to delay his 
move until the time frame for the ministry project was extended. The researcher would 
have enjoyed visiting other UNITE groups in surrounding counties in order to developed 


a better perspective on how various local UNITE groups function. The researcher would 
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have like to have interviewed more than six local pastors for this study; a larger sampling 
probably would have been more definitive. 

The person who learned the most from this ministerial research project was the 
researcher, himself. During the researcher’s five years as pastor in Martin County, he 
developed close ties with lay people and pastors in the county. The researcher hopes to 


return to that region soon in his ministry. 
SUMMARY 


This was a project identifying the prescription drug epidemic as a major area of 
focus for a ministry project in Martin County, Kentucky. The researcher did a study of 
the context, historical, sociological, and theological to get an appreciation for the 
enormity, and a possible way to address the problem. The researcher wished to develop a 
collaborative network to unite various denominations in Martin County, Kentucky to 
participate in the regional UNITE program to fight the prescription drug epidemic. 

The methodology was the utilization of a qualitative, proactive research design. 
This involved studying the context, the actors, the events, and the processes. The study 
was Officially sanctioned by United Theological Seminary in March, 2008. The ministry 
was completed August, 2008. 

The results found that the local pastors in Martin County did not become involved 
with the UNITE Project to fight the prescription drug problem. The study found that the 
lay people took over the leadership roles in UNITE, UNITE’s Community Watch, and 


the organization’s fund raising events. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the implementation of the ministry project did not go as anticipated. 
After requests by local and governmental leaders, national organizations, lay people, and 
fellow pastors, the local pastors in Martin County were not moved to team up with the 
UNITE project to fight the prescription drug problem. While local pastors did not, local 
lay people stepped up to leadership roles with Project UNITE. Lay people assumed 
leadership positions within the organization, organized marches against drugs in Inez and 
Warfield. Lay people met with state, city, and county political leaders, to encourage more 
drug testing, more law enforcement surveillance, and more rehabilitation and counseling 
centers. This is an ongoing struggle for the survival of Martin County as it battles the 


prescription drug problem. 
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SERMON: The Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus 


Preached at the Martin County Community Center, February 9, 2008 


The first temptation most everyone who hears this parable faces is the temptation to go 
into denial. That is, to say "Well, it is not applicable to me.” That's usually done by saying that 
we are not like that rich man and we don't act like he acted. Then we say that the real point is that 
we have to be sure that we are nicer than that nasty rich man in the parable. So the issue ends up 
not being about wealth at all, but about being nice, or being nicer than the rich man. Such a 
conclusion is almost always a relief. After all, it very neatly gets us off the uncomfortable subject 
of wealth and back to the more comfortable business of comparing our behavior to that of people 
who do not exist. It's easy to do well in such comparisons. 

Unfortunately, that approach just won't work. It won't work because a simple truth is that 
(although we sometimes have real problems balancing our personal budgets) we are rich as the 
world sees it and knows it, and Lazarus is at the gate. 

Lazarus is at the gate here in Martin County; Lazarus is the child that lives in a family 
that ends up with more days at the end of the month than they have money, fuel, or food. Lazarus 
is the man or woman suffering from drug and alcohol addiction, Lazarus is that sick or shut in 
person suffering in pain and loneliness that we just don't have time to visit. Lazarus is the inmate 
incarcerated at USP Big Sandy. Lazarus is at the gate around the world. That's just the way it is. 
And from the beginning, from the time of Moses and the prophets, God has insisted that Lazarus 
is very important, and that the way we treat the poor will somehow be directly connected to the 
way God deals with us. There is no way around that. That's what Amos is talking about when he 


speaks of judgment upon the whole nation for the indulgences and the sins of the rich. God is 
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very clear in both the Old Testament and the New Testament that judgment has much to do with 
compassion and justice made real in terms of service to the poor. The way we use our money, 
our time, our services, and the way that its use affects both us and the people around us, matters 
very much. It is still very hard to get through the eye of a needle. 

But as real and as powerful as that is, I doubt if it is going to inspire either you or me to 
sell all we have, give it to the poor, and set up shop begging outside the door of some local rich 
folks. As a pastor, I would advise you not to do this, because if you don't have means, how can 
you help the poor? 

The allure of Abraham's bosom is very seldom that strong. And while such renunciation 
is not the answer, or the only answer, to the crisis described in the parable, we must never forget 
that the central point of the parable has to do with being stewards with the blessings that God has 
given us, and the dangers and consequences of that. That is one way, and the main way, that the 
parable is about us. 

There is also another way that this parable can be about us. Consider the idea that very 
little of consequence was altered for the rich man when he died; but the reality that was always 
there was made considerably clearer. The rich man was in hell because that's where he chose to 
be, and that's where he chose to stay. If he was surprised, it was only because he was not 
particularly perceptive. 

Did you know that in all the parables of Jesus, Lazarus is the only character who is given 
a real name? One big reason for this is to deepen the contrast between him and the rich man. 
While everyone knows Lazarus' name, as far anyone can tell, the rich man had no name. Even 
Abraham referred to him generically. Some translations of the Bible refer to the rich man as 


Dives but it is not a name it is an adjective. A Latin adjective that means rich and has crept into 
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some translations. I suspect that the rich man had no name because he saw no need of one. 
Names are part of relationships, and they matter most when we move away from ourselves and 
toward others. Names are really not all that important if you are totally wrapped up in yourself, 
take little notice of anyone else, and avoid important relationship with God or with other people. 

Lazarus was at the gate, and the rich man had to step over him to go out. But there is no 
sign that the rich man engaged that reality. There is no sign that the rich man's life was affected 
by Lazarus or by his pain. Instead, the rich man lived totally in his own little world. There was 
no room in that world for the reality of Lazarus, or the reality of Father Abraham. 

What about us? What about the people called the Body of Christ? Yes, what about we 
churches. Instead of places to go and praise God and become rejuvenated to go out into the 
world, our churches have become sanctuaries where we go to escape from the world. Sometimes 
we become so heavenly minded that we are no earthly good. We need to practice social holiness 
as well as personal holiness. In fact, one cannot practice personal holiness without social 
holiness. If we don't, we will have to account for it. 

One thing we have done in Martin County is build chasms. We have built chasms 
between families, chasms between churches, and chasms between denominations. You know 
what I am talking about. This is the reason Martin County does not have a ministerial 
association. We will have to account for it. 

This is why the people called the body of Christ is so impotent that we refuse to address 
the drug problem that is killing our children and our grandchildren. We will have to account for 
it. We cannot disregard Lazarus at the gate. When we do, we build chasms that not only isolate 


ourselves from Lazarus but isolate ourselves from God. 
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This is why Father Abraham did not say who it was that fixed that great chasm between 
the rich man's isolation and Lazarus’ consolation, the chasm one was allowed to cross. Think 
about that. There is really only one person God would allow to dig such a terrible ditch, (God 
doesn't do things like that). That one person is the rich man himself. Had he not dug it, it would 
not have been there. That is true of all such ditches. Who knows what might have happened if 
the rich man had decided to leave the hole he dug for himself and to reach out to the world, and 
to the people around him. But even at the end, he could see no farther than himself and his own. 

"Father Abraham, have mercy upon me, and send Lazarus to dip the end of his finger in 
water and cool my tongue; for I am in agony in these flames." It never occurred to him that he 
might be the one who needed to move, or that Lazarus could ever be any more than an object, a 
thing to follow his orders, a slave to him and his family. As in life, so in death, he was 
determined to stay in the place he created, and to step over, or on, Lazarus. 

Again, the real reason the rich man was in hell was that he chose to be. One of the real 
dangers of his wealth was that it allowed him to live a life that was empty, arid, and isolated, to 
dig a ditch no one could cross; it allowed him to do all that and not even notice that it was 
happening. But his life was that way before he died, and not much important changed after he 
died. (That's part of what it means to say that you can’t take it with you. It means that will be 
revealed.) 

That's another part of the connection between riches and judgment; another way the story 
might be about us. Riches can do a wonderful job of allowing, or even helping, us to dig a ditch 
that no one can cross. The rich man had no name because he lived as if he didn't need one. That 


was not good for him nor is it good for us. 
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When Jesus talks about the Final Judgment in Matthew 25 he says 

Then the King will say to those at his right, ‘Come O blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world, for I was hungry and you gave me 
food to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me something to drink; I was a stranger and you took me 
into your home, naked and you clothed me, sick and you took care of me, I was in prison and 
you came to me. And then the righteous will answer him, saying "Lord we see you a stranger and 
take you in, or naked and clothe you? And when did we see you sick and come to you?’ And the 
King will answer them, Truly, I say to you, insofar, as you did it to the least of these, my 
brothers and sisters, you did it to me. 

Then he will say to those at his left, ‘Depart from me you cursed, into the eternal fire 
which is prepared for the devil and his angels, for I was hungry and you did not give me food to 
eat; I was thirsty and you did not give me something to drink; I was a stranger and you did not 
take me in, naked and you did not clothe me, sick and in prison and you did not take care of me. 
Then they will answer saying, "Lord, when did we see you hungry or thirsty or a stranger or 
naked or sick and in prison, and we did not minister to you?" Then he will answer them, saying, 
‘Truly, I say to you, insofar as you did it not into the least of these, you did it not to me.' And 
these will go away into punishment, but the righteous into eternal life." 

A final thought on a grim story. On at least one point, the rich man might well be right 
and Father Abraham wrong. Moses and the prophets really are not enough, not for most of us, 
not for most of the time. But it doesn't end there. There is one who has come back from the dead, 
and, we are offered and promised the incredible and unstoppable love of God. A love that can 


even leap over the ditches we dig ourselves. And that love is there, and we are called to it; and 


we still have time to complete the task. Amen. 
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The mission statement for Operation UNITE is as follows: 

Operation UNITE operates to rid communities of illegal drugs 

through undercover narcotics investigations, coordinates 

treatments for substance abusers, provides support for families 

and friends of substance abusers, and educates the public about 

the dangers of using drugs. UNITE’s goal is to educate and 

activate individuals, by developing and empowering community 

coalitions, to no longer tolerate or accept the drug culture. 

UNITE created three narcotics task forces: Cumberland, Kentucky River, and the 
Big Sandy. Martin County falls in the Big Sandy task force region. Thirty four Law 
Enforcement Officers target corrupt health care professionals and drug dealers throughout 
the Fifth Congressional District. Additionally U.S. Attorney Greg Van Tatenhove has 
committed resources to provide the Assistant Commonwealth Attorneys help to 
overworked prosecutors. 

Individuals seeking treatments, as well as family members in need, can call 
UNITE for treatment information. UNITE’s treatment referral coordinator is prepared to 
help individuals seeking treatment to determine the appropriate method and location of 
treatment. 

A large component of the UNITE Treatment program includes beginning drug 
courts in all UNITE counties. Drug Courts provide an avenue for addicts to become 
productive citizens as an alternative to jail time. While in drug court, addicts work on 
their education, receive treatment, drug testing, and mentoring from drug court teams. 
The teams include judges, prosecutors, defense attorneys, law enforcement, and 


concerned citizens. Drug Courts target the middle level, nonviolent offenders whose main 


problem stems from substance abuse. Public safety is a priority and each judge is held 


accountable. 
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Everyone accepted into a drug court program does not succeed; however, it is the 
program’s goal to give those accepted an opportunity to make a change in their lives for 
the better. Upon successful completion of the program, charges may be dismissed or 
conditionally discharged; if unsuccessful, participants are prosecuted. Currently there are 
17 drug courts in operation within the region. 

UNITE works to enhance existing organizations and develop new community 
coalitions to expand drug awareness and education programs. Coalitions, like the one in 
Martin County, concentrate on grass root efforts in prevention, intervention, and 
treatment. The faith-based community is an important part of the coalition and is urged to 
be involved with UNITE through the inception of mentoring programs and aftercare 
programs. 

For too long, communities such as Martin County have watched the drug 
epidemic destroy families, wipe out moral integrity, undermine our justice system, and 
hamper economic growth. Homes within the county are no longer safe havens and safety 
cannot be guaranteed, as prescription drugs have become a devastating scourge. 

Operation UNITE values the faith-based communities and it is imperative to 
partner in this endeavor. Faith-based communities are for hurting families and a 
comerstone in preventing our youth from using drugs. There are countless ways churches 
can lead that will send a powerful anti-drug message throughout the community. 

The only way UNITE will have a lasting effect is if every aspect of the communities are 
involved. As of this study UNITE has organized active citizen groups in every county 
The coalitions are made up of citizen-volunteers who attempt to bring change by 


conducting neighborhood watch programs, court watch, education, and youth activities. 
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Many UNITE counties have formed coalitions and exciting things are beginning 
to happen. On May 2nd, sixty three churches in Clay County organized a march against 
drugs and over 3,500 individuals attended. This is sending a powerful message to drug 
dealers, users, and those who are thinking about using. Perry County, Wayne County, 
Leslie County, and Laurel County have joined against drugs conducting similar rallies. 
Hundreds of individuals are taking a stand against drugs. 

On October 13, 2005, Alisha Baldridge, a full time UNITE officer called a 
meeting in the Martin County Courthouse of all citizens interested in battling the drug 


epidemic in Martin County. Approximately 75 people showed up for the initial meeting. 


The Martin County UNITE Coalition was formed and the following officers were 


elected: 

Chair- Tonetta Nichols Vice-Chair -Nora Ray 
Secretary/Treasurer- Thelma Moore Court Watch/Judicial Review -Lenny Marr 
Education Officer -Tonetta Nichols Neighborhood Watch -L.T. Preece 


Youth Activities -Nora Ray 


Tonetta Nichols is a wife and mother who is employed in the Tax Assessor’s 
Office. Before accepting this position Nichols was employed by the Martin County Board 
of Education as a classified employee at Sheldon Clark High School. Nichols worked to 
insure that students attending Sheldon Clark had adequate clothing and food through the 
Free Lunch Program. Tonetta is a member of the First Baptist Church in Inez. 

Nora Ray is a single mother who works as a classified employee at Inez Middle 


School. Ms. Ray also works closely with families to insure students have adequate 
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clothing and food during the school. Ray is a member of the Wolf Creek Freewill Baptist 
Church. 

Thelma Moore is a wife and mother and is a classified employee at Sheldon Clark 
High School and supervises the Student Volunteer Program. Students are required to do 
volunteer work for the community and receive academic credit. Moore is also Vice 
President of the Martin County Kiwanis Club and served as a board member of the 
Martin Faith-based Flood Recovery Coalition after the flood of May 31, 2004. Moore is 
a member of the Sidney Old Regular Baptist Church. 

Lenny Marr is the pastor of Golden Memorial United Methodist Church in Inez. 
Marr worked as an educator and administrator in the Federal Prison System before 
attending seminary and going into full time ministry. Marr headed the Martin County 
Faith-based Flood Recovery Coalition after the flood of May 31, 2004. Marr is also 
active in the Martin County Kiwanis Club. Marr serves as chaplain of the Marion Hale 
Masonic Lodge and Worthy Patron of the Order of the Eastern Star in Inez. Pastor Marr 
serves as Disaster Relief Coordinator for the Prestonsburg District of the Kentucky 
Annual Conference of the United Methodist and serves on the Restorative Justice 
Committee of the Annual Conference. 

L.T. Preece is a husband and father and recently retired from the construction 
business. Preece is the brother of Garmon Preece, sheriff of Martin County. Preece has 
developed an active Community Watch Program in five areas of the county: Inez, 
Warfield, Turkey Creek, Tomahawk, and Pigeon Roost. Preece is a member of the Inez 


Free Will Baptist Church. 
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The first task for this new organization was to write and submit a set of bylaws for 
this coalition. The second task was to submit a 501-3c document to the State of Kentucky 
as a tax exempt organization. All officers, to include the researcher, comprise the Martin 
County UNITE Board and must approve budget items more than $100.00. 

Other UNITE coalition members include James and Geraldine Fitch, Billie 
Fannin, Eileen Mullins, Jerry Patrick, Connie Penn, Betty Muncy, Rick and Wanda Horn, 
Steve Byers, Pat Bowen, Morgan Caldwell, Eddie Mills, Archie Moore, Sherry Castle, 
Bobby Nichols, Thelma Webb, Michael Goble, Norma Moore, Theresa Patrick, Terrie 
Simpkins, and Jack Adams. 

Other actors include Kelly Calliham, County Judge Executive, Garmon Preece, 
Martin County Sheriff, Monsignor Ralph Beiting, Pastor of the St. John Neumann Roman 
Catholic Church in Hode, Kentucky. Hode is an outlying community in Martin County. 
Kennis Maynard, County Prosecutor, Clyde Mills, Assistant County Judge Executive and 
former Martin County Coroner. Others include Karen Engle, President/CEO of Operation 
UNITE, Mark Fey and Dr. Bill Maier, Vice President of Focus on the Family. 

The time period for this research project was from April 19, 2008, after receiving 
approval from United Theological Seminary through June 24, 2008. The research period 
ended on this date because the researcher was moved to Winchester, Kentucky to become 


Senior Pastor of Trinity United Methodist Church. 
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Below is an agenda for events happening during and after the nine-week study 


Martin County UNITE Coalition 
Coalition Coordinator 

Alisha Baldridge 

606-889-0422 


UNITE Activities 


Recruitment is a big focus, especially with Neighbors UNITED. There are 
already several strong Neighbors UNITED groups throughout the county 


Two Martin County schools have a registered UNITE Club during the 
2007-08 school years — Inez Middle and Sheldon Clark High 


Upcoming Events 


Saturday, May 31 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
will be given to employees of the Coal Transport KY at the 
Booth Energy Training Complex in Martin County. For 
information contact Eddie Slone at 606-298-5958. 


Thursday, June 12 - A Town Hall luncheon meeting with 
Focus On The Family will be held at 12:30 p.m. at the Roy 
F. Collier Community Center, 1200 Main Street, Inez. 
Residents of Martin County are invited to discuss how a 
partnership between Focus on the Family and UNITE can 
work together to positively impact families. Anyone 

with a heart to make a difference in the community is 
invited to be part of the conversation. For details call 606- 
677-6179. 


Saturday, June 21 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
will be given to employees of the Coal Transport KY at the 
Booth Energy Training Complex in Martin County. For 
information contact Eddie Slone at 606-298-5958. 


Saturday, August 2 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
will be given to employees of the Long Fork #7 Mine at the 
Booth Energy Training Complex in Martin County. For 
information contact Eddie Slone at 606-298-5958 
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Tuesday, September 9 - A “Drug-Free Workplace" 
training will be given to employees of the CAP Shop/Czar 
Shop and the Mayo #4 surface group at the Booth Energy 
Training Complex in Martin County. For information 
contact Eddie Slone at 606-298-5958. 


Tuesday, September 16 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" 
training will be given to employees of the Mayo Highwall 
Miner group at the Booth Energy Training Complex in 
Martin County. For information contact Eddie Slone at 
606-298-5958. 


Tuesday, September 30 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training will be 
given to employees of the Mayo #5 Surface group at the Booth 
Energy Training Complex in Martin County. For information contact 
Eddie Slone at 606-298-5958. 


Saturday, October 4 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training will be 
given to employees of the Coal Transport KY at the Booth Energy 
Training Complex in Martin County. For information contact Eddie 
Slone at 606-298-5958. 


Recent Activities 


Saturday, May 17 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
was given to employees of the Eagle #23 Mine at the Booth 
Energy Training Complex in Martin County. 


Saturday, May 10 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
was given to employees of the Eagle #20 Mine at the Booth 
Energy Training Complex in Martin County. 


Saturday, April 26 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
was given to employees of the Coal Transport KY at the 
Booth Energy Training Complex in Martin County. 


Saturday, April 19 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
was given to employees of the Matrix Eagle #3 section at 
the Booth Energy Training Complex in Martin County. 
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Thursday, April 10 - A methamphetamine and 
prescription drug awareness overview was presented at the 
Martin County Coalition meeting held at the Roy Collier 
Community Center in Inez. 


Saturday, April 5 - A "Drug-Free Workplace" training 
was given to employees of the Matrix Taurus #1 section at 
the Booth Energy Training Complex in Martin County 


Martin County UNITE Coalition 

Mailing Address: P.O. Box 1877, Inez, KY 41224 

Coalition Meetings: 7 p.m. the 2nd Thursday of each month on the 

third floor of the Roy Collier Community Center, 1200 Main Street, 

Inez. 

An on-going struggle to involve local pastors in the Martin County UNITE 
Coalition has existed since its inception in 2005. Members of the Martin County UNITE 
Coalition have made efforts to invite and include local pastors in this local organization. 

Minutes from the January 14th meeting of 2007 include the following report: 
“Lenny Marr reported that he contacted the papers about advertising about our monthly 
meeting and he said Mountain Citizen would donate a 2X2 space each week in their 
paper. This would accommodate our meeting date and tip line. Lenny made an emotional 
plea to get the pastors of the churches involved in this program and come to the meetings. 
He said not only should they be in the pulpit but they should be fighting against drugs in 
our county and talking to the young people that is affected by this terrible problem that 
plagues our county. (See note...Lenny was very moving.) Lenny was given the go ahead 


to give the paper what should be in our Advertisement.” 
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Each December, the Martin County UNITE Coalition invites members and local 
pastors to a Christmas banquet with a special program. These banquets draw 2 or 3 local 
pastors. Members are encouraged to invite their own pastors to attend the monthly 
UNITE meetings. 

Each spring the Martin County Coalition holds a march against drugs. These 
marches are held in Warfield and in Inez. Coalition members, high school, middle school 
and elementary students participate in these marches. Marchers are issued a T-shirt 
advertising Martin County UNITE March against drugs. There is usually between 50-75 
marchers depending upon the weather. In anticipation of the May UNITE March against 


Drugs Pastor Marr mailed the following letter to all pastors in Martin County. 


APPENDIX C 


LETTER TO OPERATION UNITE 
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Leonard W. Marr 
P.O. Box 242 
Inez, Kentucky 41224 


April 25, 2007 


Dear Fellow Pastor, 

As you are probably aware, Martin County is experiencing a severe drug problem. Drugs 
are killing our young people, destroying families, destroying lives, and impacting the fragile 
economic structures within our county. I sincerely believe that drugs are not only an individual 
problem, a family problem, a law enforcement problem but a deep spiritual problem for the faith 
community. 

In spite of this evil which is destroying the county, we can take heart. God’s word tells us 
in 2 Chronicles 7: 14 “ If my people which are called by my name, shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then I will hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin , and will heal their land.” 

I would like all pastors to lead the Operation UNITE March, 3:00 PM, Sunday, May 7, 
beginning at the courthouse. It would be great if you could bring your church leaders with you 
and before the march join in a concert of prayer for Martin County. For too long, we have 
remained silent on this evil. James 1: 22 reminds us to “Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 


only, deceiving your own selves.” 


May God bless you, 


Leonard W. Marr, Pastor, 
Golden Memorial United Methodist Church 
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